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KATRINA S——. 
DROWNED IN EAST RIVER, BROOKLYN, JANUARY 30, 1871. 


Srven o'clock of a midwinter’s night! 
Over the earth the snow lies white; 
Down from above the stars shine bright, 
Flooding two cities with spotless light— 

Vast New York, with her pride and power, 
Growing and greatening every hour; 

Brooklyn, crowned with her hundred spires, 
eo f homes and of household fires— 

Rough East River between them, wide, 
Rushes and whitens with ocean's tide, 

Where a thousand ships in a day sweep by, 
And the great steam ferry-boats ceaseless ply, 
Sackward and forward, night and day, 
Bearing their thousands to work or play. 





Seven o'clock! Toil’s hours are o’er. 

Home from New York how the people pour! 
Thousands on thousands! Merchant and clerk, 
Students, mechanics, men of all work; 

Rich men and poor men, young men and old— 
Those who were selling, and those who were sold; 
Ladies from shopping, and work-girls, and boys; 
Mourners to sorrows, and lovers to joys; 
Mingled and motley, the mighty throng 

Sarges and swells like a torrent along, 
Thronging the ferry ways, boat after boat, 
Cabins and decks, till they scarcely can float— 
Black with their cargoes from stem to stern: 
Horror! to think should one blow up or burn! 








Keen blows the north wind; the tide runs high; 

Crunching and grinding, the ice drifts by; 

Crashing and dashing and churning to foam 

The ice and the river, the boats fly home. 

Here they go, there they go—up the stream, down the stream; 


Wild throngh the darkness their wheels and their lanterns gleam; 





Here the Cayuga steams into her slip, 

Safe from her tenth or her twentieth trip, 

With a crowd the compactest she’s carried to-day, 

From Grand Street, New York, to Brooklyn's Broadway. 


See! see! as through tide-way and ice-drift she plows, 

Ilow the throngs in impatience rush out on her bows! 

Not a gate! not a railing! But one paltry chain 

‘Twixt the hundreds on deck and the salt, surging main! 

Not cattle were risked so, not oxen, nor swine! 

Great Father! how cheap is Thine image Civine! 

Hark! Shrieks from the crowd! By the dock-lamp's red flash, 
One glimpse, as a form flutters down with a splash! 

“Woman sprang overboard!” “Overboard?” “ Where?” 
“Woman sprang overboard!” “Overboard!” “ There!’ 

There! where the strong current eddies and swirls! 

There! where the boiling deep tumbles and whirls! 

Like a snow-flake she sinks in the yeast of the wave! 

Clang the bells! Back the engines! Save! eave her! oh, save! 


Kind Heaven! in that throng is there not one brave man 
To leap and strike out as a strong swimmer can, 

And buffet the flood with a stout heart of hope, 

While cowards are fumbling for grapnels and rope 7?~ 

Not one! The great boat seems to throb with the shock, 
As she reels from the spring-piles and swings to her dock; 
Then the clank of the windlass, the rush for the gate, 
And the drowning one’s left to the boatmen—and fate! 
But the sea-nymphs are tender, and yield back her form 
To the world whence she fled as a bird from the storm 
Name and number !—Katrina!—a German; young, fair; 
Neatly dressed, comely form, mild blue eyes, auburn hair; 
A gold ring with rubies, gold ear-rings, gold cross: 

Oh, the Cross! Had she clung to it, never this loss! 


“Why was this?” Come with me—Ewen Street, eighty-four; 
“‘ Lodgings let, in the rear.” Climb the stairs, second-floor. 
Here's her room, neat as wax, as she left it at dawn, 

Her chair at the window, the curtains of lawn, 

A table, a mirror, a new magazine 

In German—taste, tidiness every where secn— 
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An ink-holder, paper, a note on the stand, 

In the Fatherland’s tongue and a fine woman's hand: 
Hark! “What brings me to this is the falsenees of one 
Who has broken his vows, and has left me undone! 
Tell my father beloved, in Bohemia dear, 

That I died nature's death. To obliging friends here, 
Kind wishes for all ;—and, oh, pray God to screev 

The soul, the poor soul, of heart-broken Katrine!” 


Gone! gone!—* Willfal suicide,” coroners said, 
With a hint at the shame from whose coming she fled, 
Despairing, yet loving, wild, agony-wrung, 
Till her form to the dark, freezing river she flung; 
And two hearts grew silent beneath its black wave 
To slumber forever in one nameless grave. 


“One suicide more,” in the ghastly array, 

Told, but not told, in the papers next day; 

Only one more in the catalogue sad 

Of “‘ weak, silly women, who’ve gone to the bad.” 

So says the world, as it thunders along, 

Crushing the weak, but exalting the strong, 

While this dread record of blood-guilt and fear 

Grows with all seasons, and swells with each year! 
Here a poor girl draws her dagger, and dies; 

There a young brain from a pistol-shot flies; 

Some to the river, and some to the flame, 

Flee from an anguish too fearful to name; 

Some with the poison-cup, some with the cord, 

Hurry uncalled to the face of the Lord; 

While hundreds and thousands, o’erwhelmed by earth's frown, 
Are trodden, like enow, in the mire of the town; 
Admired and betrayed, and then trampled when down, 
Till in frightful revenge for her wrong and disgrace, 
With a fiend in her brain, and a leer on her face, 

The victim turns vampire—the wolf of her race. 


O God, must this be? Must creation’s last birth, 
Its flower and perfection, the light of the earth, 
The envy of angele, man’s glory and pride, 
Created to mount through the spheres by his side, 
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A spirit immortal, from purity hurled, 

Thus perish, or inger to canker the world ?— 

© Thou from whose presence one lost one of yore, 

Unstoned, was sent forth as a sinner no more— 

Saved, rescued from infamy, cleansed and forgiven, 

Restored to life’s hopes and the pathway to heaven— 

Teach us Thy sweet mercy that stooped from above; 

llelp us to save others by pureness and love; 

Purge us all, Then once more man and woman shall 

stand, 

As in Eden, and worship the Lord, hand in hand. 

Greores Lansine Tay.or. 
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v8" The SUPPLEMENT sent out with this Number 
t's WeexLy contains a splendid full-page Car- 
y Nast, entitled, “Carrrat anp Lawor; or, Put 
Yourse.r iy His Piaocr;” an illustrated account of a 
Journey TO TUE CounTRY OF THE ALPACA; an article 
on the Pytuon, with a spirited illustration; and other 


aitractive features. 








POLITICAL DUTY. 
| TPON taking the chair as President of the 
Union League Club of this city, Mr. W1LL- 


1amMJ. Hoppin made an admirable speech, which 
is well worthy the consideration of every good 


citizen. It was naturally suggested by the po- 
sition and purpose of a political club composed 
of educated and prosperous men, and * found- 
ed upon the idea that the possession of wealth 
and the refinements of education do not absolve 
a man from duty to the state.” This text was 


most forcibly and eloquently treated; and one 
ht be fitly wrought in gold as an 
ornament of the stately drawing-room of the 
club: ‘The theory of self-government rests en- 
tirely upon the active participation of the best 
citizens in public affairs.” It is a familiar truth, 
but it is not carried in the heart of the people. 
Every body knows educated and intelligent men 
who constantly complain of the low character 
of many public officers and the sordidness of 
government. ‘* Why should I vote ?” asks such 
aman: **It is only a choice between two ras- 
eals.” Butif you ask him in return whether he 
has done the first and plainest duty of a citizen 
by endeavoring to control the nominations wise- 
ly, he is as much amazed as if you had asked 
him if he had cleaned his own drains, 

But duties and responsibilities go together. 
“No right without its duties, no duty without 
i says Dr. Lieser. The political | 


sentence mig 





its rights, 


town, and the Democrats were constrained to 
do the same thing. The consequence was that 
both candidates were unimpeachable, and every 
voter felt, as he ought always to feel at an elec- 
tion, that, whoever might be elected, the town 
was sure of an honest, faithful, and efficient 
officer. In a mere party view also it had this 
advantage, that the party organization was 
fully maintained, which, under our system, is 
essential to great political results, Nothing is 
plainer than that this kind of honesty is the best 
policy. The “discipline” of party is very pow- 
erful, but character is sure to tell. Nobody 
knows this better than the most peccable pol- 
iticians, The most skillful sty»oke of stategy in 
the career of Fernando Woop was his procur- 
ing scores of decent and honorable merchants 
to recommend his election as mayor. How 
valuable to the present masters of the city is 
the mere name of the respected Peter CoorER! 

Apathy and despair make the voter feel that 
nothing can be done. But the better the man 
the better the candidate. How the Adminis- 
tration was strengthened by the selection of the 
San Domingo commission! How it was weak- 
ened by the nomination of General Sickirs! 
Probity and purity are as powerful in politics 
as they are in every sphere of human activity. 
The reputation of an honest and able candidate 
will do more for party success than the shrewd- 
est bargaining of the most corrupt and ‘‘ know- 
ing” sneak. Bad men will not give us a good 
government merely because they are nominated 
by ‘‘our party.” Nor can they be ingeniously 
circumvented. There is one thing, and one 
thing only, that wil! make our government pref- 
erable to any other, and that is, in Mr. Hop- 
pin'’s phrase, “the active participation of the 
best citizens in public affairs.” That does not 
hy any means necessarily imply holding office, 
although that, also, under certain circumstances, 
may be as much a duty as voting; but it does 
imply that the best citizens must submit to the 
trouble, the sacrifice, the distaste, that are in- 
separable from the familiarity with men and 
affairs which is indispensable to the right dis- 
charge of political duty. 








A FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Tur elections in France show, what every 
shrewd observer had supposed, that the dom- 


| inant sentiment of the country is not republic- 


an. But the fact is neither surprising nor dis- 


duty of an American citizen begins at the be- | couraging, because the traditions of a repub- 


ginning, and the beginning is the nomination, 
and tue 
tion. ‘The election is a mere form. It is the 
confirmation and registration of previous acts. 
if a man leaves his interest and his action un- 
til he comes to the polls, he may find himself 
compelled to buim down his house in order to 
roast his pig. He may be obliged to help over- 
threw the supremacy of his party that he may 
deteat a candidate. No man familiar with po- 
litical methods will wish to connive at so clumsy 
and perilous a process, If Republicans, for in- 
stance, leave thé earlier movements of an elec- 
tion—the caucus, the primary, and the nomina- 
tion—to be directed by rogues, the only way to 
batile the knavery will be to secure the defeat 
of the party, which may be a disaster for the 
State or country. Yet the one thing which an 
honest and ssgacious party man will refuse to do 
is to vote for an improper candidate under the 
bullying ery of regular nomination. For such 
a vote merely secures other improper nomin- 
ations, and such nominations will, of course, 
aud justly, destroy the party. If the voter has 
tuken no care, and the candidate is unfit, al- 

hongh the voter may vote against him, he has 
not done all his duty, and is responsible for the 
calamity that may follow the defeat of his party. 
But if he has done what he can, although in 





vain, to prevent a bad nomination, he has no 
further responsibility than to help defeat the 
candidate at the polls. 

If it be trne, as is sometimes asserted, that 


intelligent and honest men will not trouble 
themselves to attend the primary and the cau- 
‘us and the convention, then honest govern- 
ment under a republic is impracticable, be- 
cause those who understand the conditions of 
good free government so imperfectly, or who 
care for it so little, will not be likely to be fas- 
tidious at the polls. They are, indeed, the very 
kind of men upon whom the knavish managers 
depend. They can be trusted to vote the reg- 
ular ticket, and to leave the nominations to those 
who are willing to take the trouble, In fact, it 
is the man who complains that voting is merely 
a choice between two rascals who makes it so. 
Why did he not acquit himself of blame by pro- 
testing in the convention by word and by vote 
against rascally nominations ? 

A striking proof of the good result of what 
Mr. Hoppin calls “the active participation of 
the best citizens in public affairs” was lately 
given in Richmond County, in this State. The 
town of Castleton in that county has a Demo- 
eraite majority ; but last year when a gentleman 
ore highest character was nominated by the 
Repubheans, many of the most intelligent Dem- 
ocrats supported him, and he was elected. This 
year, pursuing the same policy, the Repubdiicans, 
when the present incumbent declined, nominated 
auother gentleman most honorably known in the 


lic, and the intelligence and methods of those 


thought and care before the nomina- | who call themselves republicans in France, in- 


spire neither admiration nor confidence. Re- 
public in that country has always been the ex- 
pression of a mere political aspiration, In the 
minds of most Frenchmen it is associated with 
‘93 and the terror, with a kind of ferocious 
communism and sanguinary intolerance. Yet 
its first outburst in 1789 was the inevitable re- 
sult of the incredible oppression of the people ; 
| nor is it ever to be forgotten that the old Bour- 
BON royal régime was responsible for the ter- 
| ror, the days of September, the guillotine, and 
| the noyades. Aud it was the secret horror 
| of a renewal of that time and its scenes which 
| placed Louis Puixipre upon the throne in 1830, 
when otherwise a republic would have been es- 
tablished, after the foolish tyranny of CHaRLEs 
the Tenth, 

During Louts Puitrrre’s reign the tone of 
the national mind was so far restored that when 
the storm burst which overthrew his throne 
the old fear was partially pacified, and a repub- 
lie was again declared. But the formidable 
| development of the socialist element in the 
republican party, of which PrupHomMer’s fa- 
mous work, ‘* Property is Theft,” was the gos- 
pel, not only weakened and ruined the experi- 
ment, but once more covered the name repub- 
lic with the old odium, What socialism really 
meant France was too terrified to inquire, and 
Louts NaPpoLeon perjured himself, and over- 
threw the republic under the name of ‘‘the 
savior of society,” which was declared to be 
threatened in its integral elements. Since the 
2d of December, 1851, there has been no evi- 
dence of a practical and practicable republican 
party in France; M. Tuiers, for instance, who 
has been a leader of the opposition to the em- 
pire, being an Orleanist, and not a republican. 

The-experience of France, and our own long 
and desperate political contest—ending in tre- 
mendous war, upon the question, so preposter- 
ous in a republic, of the absolute savery of 
part of the population—have greatly dispelled 
the glamour which formerly invested the mere 
name of republic. Intelligent persons see that 
names in politics are not enough. Those in 
this country, for instance, who most despise 
the people and distrust popular government 
usually call themselves Democrats, The most 
servile apclogists of the late French empire, 
and those who sympathized most warmly with 
British toryism during the rebellion, were of 
the same kind. To a faithful government of 
the people, which shall secure the utmost indi- 
vidual liberty, something very different from a 
name is necessary ; and it is not to be doubted 
that those who are called distinctively repub- 
licans in the present National Assembly in 
| France wotld probably propose a form of gov- 
\ erument which would least secure the funda- 








mental rights of the people. The central idea 
of the more conspicuous republican leaders has 
been a single popular assembly, elected by uni- 
versal male suffrage, sitting in Paris, and ap- 
pointing an executive chief, who should be im- 
mediately responsible to it. That is to say, 
the mob of Paris should be the French govern- 
ment, 

It was that mob, calling itself the people of 
France, which made what has recently been 
called the republic. And for that authority 
American sympathy has been strenuously in- 
voked, not because it was founded upon the 
will of the people, for it constantly refused to 
allow the people to speak, but merely because 
it called itself a republic. It is certainly no 
reproach to M. Jutes Favre and his associ- 
ates that, when the only existing authority was 
displaced, they stood between the country and 
anarchy. Nor are they to be blamed that what 
they did was done in the name of a republic. 
Their faults were of another kind, and chief of 
all that their refusal to appeal to the people 
alienated confidence, and justified the most in- 
jurious suspicions, In 1848 the Provisional 
Government instantly summoned the National 
Assembly, and in the interval its conduct of 
affairs was so sagacious that it commended the 
name of republic to the trust and hope of the 
country. 

If the present experiment of a republic has 
failed, it is for many reasons; and prominent 
among them is the evident distrust of the truest 
republicans of those who lead the movement. 
If a republic is not established, it will not show 
France to be reactionary ; for the election seems 
to prove that the pinchbeck empire has happily 
disappeared, and that the French people have 
had the good sense to prefer the party which 
promises best for a wise and progressive gov- 
ernment. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. 


Tue general interest both in New York and 
Boston in the establishment of museums of art 
shows that our knowledge and resources are at 
last ripe for such institutions, The undertak- 
ing in this city took form about a year ago by 
the incorporation of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, naming as corporators many citizens 
conspicuous for their liberality and public spir- 
it, whose active sympathy and co-operation were 
very properly believed to be ample security of 
the success of the enterprise. These gentle- 
men have been busily organizing during the 
year, and have already made and received large 
subscriptions, although no general public appeal 
has been yet attempted; and, indeed, few even 
of those indicated as likely to subscribe have 
been yet visited. There have been interviews 
also with the proper authorities in regard to 
sites and buildings, and there is little doubt 
that the project will receive the most cordial 
aid in official circles, 

Indeed, there is no one who thinks of it who 
does ne feel that a great museum of the scope 
proposed, whose hospitable doors will open wide 
to every notable work in every kind of art, will 
be a vast and invaluable gallery of instruction 
and delight and refinement, not to the city 
alone, but to the whole country. The time also 
is most favorable. The war in Europe, like all 
the great modern wars, has bronght precious 
collections into the market; and one gentle- 
man interested in the museum, and the earnest- 
hess and sagacity of whose interest may be cited 
as an illustration of the spirit with which the 
project is entertained, while traveling in Europe 
during the last summer partly secured two cu- 
rions and complete collections upon most fa- 
vorable terms, with the expectation that they 
might be serviceable to the museum. 

The general plan of the gentlemen who are 
most active in the movement is, as we under- 
stand, to raise a certain sum by private sub- 
scription, and then, with suitable assistance from 
the authorities, to begin the erection of a build- 
ing and the collection of material. Meanwhile, 
as an earnest of their purpose, and in illustra- 
tion of the rich stores already among us al- 
though unknown, there would probably be a 
loan exhibition—an exhibition of objects of art 
in every kind loaned for the purpose by the 
owners. Such an exhibition would develop and 
educate the taste and interest upon which such 
& museum must constantly depend. It would 
also encourage that noble form of public spirit 
which seeks to share enjoyment with the great- 
est number, by providing a gallery in which the 
most beautiful, the most curious, and the most 
interesting works could be most advantageously 
seen and studied by the most observers. Every 
generous man in New York or in the country, 
who owns some really unique treasure of art, 
must often regret its necessary isolation in his 
own house. A loan exhibition, and still more 
strongly the completed museum, would con- 
stantly persuade him to share his riches with 
others, knowing that such generosity, like true 
love, . 
“in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide is not to take away.” 

Of course it is not a gallery of pictures only, 
or of sculpture, that the plan of the museum 
contemplates. What Mr. Jarves calls the mi- 
nor arts of the Oriental uations, which they have 
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curiously perfected, would be amply represented 
for the study of our own designers and ma’ - 
facturers, Works in porcelain, bronze metal, 
enamel, lacquer, glass, gems, jewelry, terra-con, 
ta, Iron, tapestry, ancient and modern, and with 
which most famous names are associated, al] 
belong in such a museum, with the noblest 
monuments of the highest genius. [t jg pre- 
cisely the refining, elevating, xsthetically stim- 
ulating influence that our life needs, Boston 
is thoroughly aroused to the work, and New 
York will not falter. The great Tostt collec. 
tion of engravings, owned by Mr. Tuomas G 
APPLETON, and deposited in the City Library. 
in Boston; the magnificent Gray collection, 
belonging to Harvard College; the Lawreye, 
collection of medieval armor and quaint ea). 
inet-work, now in the Boston Atheneum— will 
all be deposited in the Boston Museum. 

For it is the genius of such an enterprise to 
collect and concentrate treasures. There are 
enough in New York to-day, which a loan exhi- 
bition will reveal, to astonish and delight us 
all. Messrs. Tirrany & Co. generously offered 
rooms in their spacious new building upon Union 
Square for the purpose; but the plans of the 
trustees were not yet completed enough to per- 
mit them to accept. But the sign of good-will 
is significant. Indeed, every thing is full of 
good augury; and we may be very sure that if 
so noble an enterprise fails in the hands that 
have undertaken it, it is because the most saya- 
cious observation is at fault, and New York is 
not yet ready to grace herself with what is one 
of the chief glories of every other great metropo- 
lis in the world, 


THE PATRIOTIC BUCHANAN 
CABINET, 

Tue people of the United States can not too 
soon nor too seriously reflect upon certain 
facts which show the character and real tend- 
ency of the parties which will contest the Pres- 
idency in 1872. Onthe 4th of December, 1860, 
Mr. Bucuanan sent his annual message to Con- 
gress, in which he said that he had arrived at 
the conclusion that Congress had no ‘‘ power to 
coerce into submission a State which is attempt- 
ing to withdraw, or has actually withdrawn, 
from the confederacy.” ‘That is to say, thie 
Union has no constitutional right to prevent i's 
own dissolution. The Attorney-General at 
that time was Mr, JEREMIAH S. BLack ; and in 
an opinion dated on the 20th of November, 
1860, he sustained the President’s position, and 
significantly asked, ‘‘ Is any portion of the peo- 
ple bound to contribute their money or their 
blood to carry on acontest like that?” On the 
14th of December Lewis Cass, Secretary of 
State, resigned, and Mr. Jeremian S. Brack 
was appointed to the State Department in lis 
place. 

Mr. Jeremtan S. Brack and the New Yo:k 
World are laboriously endeavoring to establish 
what the Wor/d calls the ‘‘ infamy” of Secretary 
Stanton. The World also claims to be of ad- 
vanced Democratic principles, and occasionally 
urges its party to accept the situation. This 
is the way in which the Wordd speaks of Mr. 
Brack and the Bucuanan cabinet before tlic 
changes, 

“Now be it understood that of Mr. Braox’s fidelity 
to the Union, the Constitution, and the true interesis 
of the country we have never had adoubt. We think, 
and no doubt he thinks, that he made a terrible mis- 
take when he obtruded, ‘caused to be appointed,’ 
Messrs. Stanton and Hott into Mr. Buowanan’s cis 
turbed but, before that, homogeneous and honest ca)- 
inet. We can perfectly understand why, having done 
so, and tasted or seen others taste its bitter fruits, he 
may feel that sort of self-reproach which a generovs 
temper even in merited disappointment acknow/- 
edges.” 

Mr. Bracx's fidelity to the Union is recorded 
in Mr. Bucuanan’s message, and in his own 
opinion. His devotion to the true interests «1 
the country is illustrated in his willingness to 
surrender absolutely to the rebellion of slavery 
against the government. The World 1! inks 
that he made “a terrible mistake” in favoring 
the appointment of Mr. Hort and Mr. Sta» 
ton, who, with General Drx, were the only loy: l 
members of the cabinet. a 

It was undoubtedly a ‘terrible mistake 1 
the interests of treason and rebellion to int! 
duce loyal men into that nest of traitors, 
Bucuaxan cabinet, but in no other ¥! 
This cabinet, which the World extols as hom 
geneous and honest, and which it thinks a ¢ 
erous temper would be self reproached fur 
having disturbed by patriotic additions, ws 
made up of Mr. Jeremtan S. Back, the a 
thor of the opinion; of HoweLt Cons, wii 
financial conduct while plotting the rebellion 
is familiar; of Joun B. Froyp and Jaco’ 
Tnomrson and Isaac Tovucey, all of thew 
chief conspirators and abettors of rebellion. Jit 
Mr. BLacK was faithful to the Union, the Co 
stitution, and the true interests of the es 
so were they; and the Wor/d has “never ha 
a doubt” of his patriotic devotion. 

These are the deliberate convictions of th #4 
who hope to obtain control of the governme™ 
of the United States. Whatever their sega 
sions, these are their principles. They are 1°" 
inferred—they are declared; and we rpc” 
that they are worthy the thoughtfal considera- 
tion of every truly conservative citizen. 
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HONEST ELECTIONS. 
7 elections are the concern of no party, 
Je; and there is no subject upon 
s should so heartily agree as 
non a stringent law to secure the purity of the 
Phe duty of Congress to pass such a 
ms that the fundamental authority in the gov- 
wnt may be beyond question, 1s impera- 
ve) When experience has shown that in any 
part of the country the electoral frauds are so 
jormous as to throw suspicion upon the re- 
‘irs of the elections, it would be a criminal 
' sct of duty if Congress should fail to pro- 
the rights of the citizen. The cries of 
surpation,” “* despotism,” ‘‘ bayonet elec- 
tions,” are simply silly, Itis the right of every 
American citizen to demand, and the duty of 
(“ ngress to give, the amplest defense against 
di honest national elections ; and every man 
who opposes the most decisive legislation upon 
the subject is justly liable to the most damag- 
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ing suspicion. 

a since the Republican party obtained 
the ascendency in this country rebels, Copper- 
heads, and traitors of every kind have raised a 
Joud shout of unconstitutionality, centralization, 
and tyranny. It might be supposed that they 
really thought the people of the United States 
ld believe that the only people who respect- 
ed the Constitution were those who tried to 
destroy the Union of which it is the bond, and 
iat the only enemies of tyranny were those 
) plunged us into civil war because they 
id not extend and perpetuate the most in- 
human system of slavery. And now, in the 
Sonate, General Frank Brarr expounds the 
Constitution, and denounces despotism to Sen- 
ators TruMBULL and SumNER; while in the 
House Mr, Vooruers, whose sympathies in the 
rebellion were not concealed, stigmatizes Gen- 
eral GRANT as a man “to be watched ;” and 
Mr. Cox, who was the chief champion of Vat- 
Laypicuam as Governor of Ohio after he had 
been sent for treason within the enemy’s lines, 
and who declared at Chicago that Lincoin and 
Davis should be brought to the same block, 
threatens the resistance of New York to the 
United States if Congress undertakes to secure 
its own honest election. 

The Republican party in Congress and in 
the country has weathered stormier blasts than 
these in its defense of popular liberty. The 
» men who hiss and curl around it now, be- 
it proposes to deal with the most flagrant 

ids at the polls, struck at it fiercely when 
it was dealing with armed rebellion in the field. 
Let Congress remember that the Republican 

y of equal liberty, and of honest elections 

s guarantee, is intrenched in the profound- 

est convictions of the intelligent American peo- 
‘The attitude of the Democratic party is 

sof carping and malignant misrepresentation, 
while it questions the validity of the amend- 
ments, and in every way honors and laments 
the cause and the soldiers of rebellion. It un- 
juestionably carried the State of New York by 
fraud in 1868, and it hopes to carry the United 
“ates by the same means in 1872. ‘The meth- 

{s which it pursues lead as directly and sure- 
ly to civil commotion as its ruthless policy of 

‘very extension twenty years ago. The peo- 

of the United States would hardly submit 

a government which they believed to be the 
result of frand, and consequently the worst kind 

‘usurpation; and the first duty of good citi- 

is, therefore, of every party, is to demand laws 

‘hich shall secure, as far as practicable, that 

lghttul votes only shall be honestly cast and 
tly counted. 
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THE DOWRY OF THE 
LOUISE. 
stility recently shown in England to 
funting a dowry to the Princess Louise upon 
tuarrlage with the Marquis of Lorne is a 
is sign of the times.. It means simply 
¢ of a royal system. But instead of 
ng that the marriage of a royal princess 
« subject is the most striking illustration 
¢ fading glamour of royalty, a certain pub- 
‘}Hion seems to have demanded some posi- 
expression, like the refusal of a dowry, 
bers of Parliament and of the Government 
summoned in meetings, which they ad- 
‘, fo state whether they would vote for 
Arte ry or against it. The audiences took 
olsea position, and hissed those who did 
t -~" ue according to their humor. At 
rnd Mr. Forster was reported as saying, 
» that he would not fine the Princess 
trying a Scotchman; and some members 
‘ost the confidence of their constituents 
they refused to pledge themselves to 
ust the dowry, In one view the ex- 
' was comical, because it showed such 
ant of comprehension by Englishmen 
"own government. It was certainly a 
“musing comment upon Mr. BacrHor’s 
"a royal family sweetens politics 
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a ee nable addition of nice and pretty 
ats.” The marriage of the Princess Lourse 
ind pretty event which is apparently 

‘lucent sirop,” 
“rgument of the street and the shop is 
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seventh man a pauper; with the land held by 
less than fifty thousand proprietors, and honest 
men and women every where willing to work, 
but starving. Why should enormous sums of 
money be paid to support one woman and her 
family in the most luxurious idleness? It is 
an intolerable injustice.” And the company, 
with a vehement Amen, adjourned to the hall 
where the member of Parliament was to speak, 
and they demanded whether he intended to con- 
nive at the flagrant injustice. It is the feeling 
of this class which makes the difficulty, and the 
explanation of the case does not satisfy them. 
The orator, if he did not wholly evade their 
question, would have said: “Gentlemen, you 
are really asking me whether I mean to main- 
tain the British government, or am prepared to 
vote for its overthrow. Are you yourselves 
prepared for that result? Our government is 
a monarchy, in which the monarch is a cere- 
mony, indeed, but he is essential to the system. 
What is called ‘state’ is indispensable to the 
ceremony; and such is the character of the 
system that it is probably cheaper for you to 
pay to maintain that ceremony than to save 
your money by abolishing it. When Parlia- 
ment votes a dowry to the Princess Loutss, it 
merely votes to maintain a permanent execu- 
tive as it should be maintained under the con- 
ditions of our society and the general feeling. 
The vote has no reference whatever to that 
young woman, The money is given to her not 
because she is young, or good, or fair, but be- 
cause it is for our interest that there should be 
princesses, and we have decided that she shall 
be a princess. If you oppose the grant, there- 
fore, you must do it not upon the ground that 
she does not deserve the money, or that other 
people are poor, but because you wish to abol- 
ish princesses.” 

The question of the Princess Louise's dow- 
ry, therefore, was one of the comparative ex- 
pense of a monarchical and a republican gov- 
ernment. But the fact that there was a popu- 
lar protest against it which members of Par- 
liament could not disregard upon the hustings’ 
shows that the political revolution in England, 
of which the Reform bills of 1832 and of 1868 
are victorious monuments, is still proceeding. 
The time has come for English statesmen to 
teach their masters, as Mr. Lowe contemptu- 
ously said. The English people should be 
shown that the fact of their government is es- 
sentially different from its theory. The Queen 
is not the august sovereign that they believe 
her to be—the monarch responsible for the laws 
and the taxes. She is as much a mere figure- 
head as those they see in the barbers’ windows. 
She is a fiction, an imagination. The actual 
government of En is a committee of the 
majority of the House of Commons. Mr. 
BaGenor says that people can not comprehend 
government by an assembly, but they do under- 
stand government by a man. What people? 
In America we understand our system very 
well. There is no elaborate and conscious de- 
ception in it. It is not a monarch with a 
glamour of regality, it is individual responsi- 
bility, which is the important point in the gov- 
ernment of intelligent people. And as the 
royal glamour disappears, as it plainly does in 
a day of photographs, and queens’ journals, and 
the marriage of a princess with a subject, and 
a free press, the English people will ask whether 
the stately sham of monarchy is either neces- 
sary or economical. But meanwhile, as the 
monarchy remains, the Princess Louise has 
very properly received her dowry. 





Ir isa very ridiculous fact that the chief city 
upon this continent can not have a proper Post- 
office. If its Common Council met in a cheese- 
monger’s attic it would not be more ludicrously 
unfit than that it should have no other Post-of- 
fice accommodations than thuse of the old Dutch 
church in which they now are. So hopelessly 
inadequate for the proper business of the Post- 
office is the present little room that we under- 
stand some of the clerks are delegated to the 
offices of certain journals of large circulation by 
mail, for the purpose of doing the work which 
should be done at the Post-office.. There is, 
indeed, no great city in this country, nor in any 
other, which has so mean accommodation for 
its postal service; and whenever our rural friends 
wish to bring the proud New Yorker to terms, 
we advise them to ask to be shown to the met- 
ropolitan Post-office. It is the divided glory 
of the city and of the nation. A government 
building of such noble proportions and such am- 
ple accommodations as the poor old church is 
as perpetual a credit to the intelligence as it is 
to the public spirit of Congress, 

We do not forget, of course, that there is an 
extraordinary disturbance of the lower end of 
the City Hall Park, which is supposed to be the 
beginning of a new Post-office. But that is 
wholly a matter of faith. ‘There was some ac- 
tivity in that neighborhood a year ago, but a 
high fence has now been built, apparently to 
inclose a certain space of silence and solitude. 
There are occasional reports from Washington 
that something is about to be done—some ap- 
propriation is about to be made—sor~e decision 
is about to be reached. But meanwhile pro- 
found silence reigns at the point of the Park, 





and the postal business of New York continues 
to be put out to be transacted in private offices 
when it is not done in the spacious postal halls 
at the corner of Nassau and Liberty streets— 
halls which, although magnificent, would yet be 
inadequate to a city of a tenth of the size of this. 

The latest report that we have seen upon the 
subject of the new Post-office is that the com- 
mittee, or the commissioners, insist upon a 
guarantee that the building shall be absolutely 
fire-proof, and that no contractor cures to give 
it. It would seem that some approximate se- 
curity of safety might satisfy the authorities ; 
and, certainly, we hope that New York is not 
to be much bonger deprived of a suitable Post- 
office, and that the delays and extravagances 
in the erection of the national building at the 
lower end of the Park will not rival the scan- 
dalous jobs of the municipal building at the 
upper end, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

One of the most interesting scientific novel- 
ties of the day is the discovery of a true bone 
cave, near Phenixville, Pennsylvania, by Mr. C. 
M. WHEATLEY. The remains of animals, all ex- 
tinct, are quite abundant and varied, and include 
bones of mastodon, horse, mylodon, and other 
forms, and are in great part entirely new to sci- 
ence, 





In a previous Number of our paper we men- 
tioned the fact that an expedition of students 
from Williams College had gone to Honduras 
for the purpose of making explorations in nat- 
ural history. Late advices inform us that they 
had reached the table-land of Comayagua, and 
were about proceeding to the Pacific coast. 


Captain C. F. Hat is busily engaged in fittin 
out his vessel for his next summer's cruise, a 
will be amply provided with every thing neces- 
sary for his comfort and the success of his 
enterprise. It is understood that Dr. Davip 
WALKER, the well-known companion of Sir 
LEOPOLD M‘CirnTock during his expedition on 
the Fox in search of Sir Jounw FRanKLIYN, will 
accompany Captain Hab, in charge of the sci- 
entific department. 





The region bordering upon the Black Sea has 
long been known to be full of antiquarian treas- 
ures of the highest interest, as evinced by the 
superb reports published from time to time at 
the expense of the Russian government. A late 
exploration of the peninsula of Toman, situated 
between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, in 
continuation of previous researches, has brought 
to light many striking objects, particularly of 
those belonging to a r period of Greek art, 
and consisting of gold ornaments, sarcophagi, 
terra-cotta statuettes, etc. 





We have already referred to the explorations 
made during the past summer in the Western 
Territories of the United States by the parties 
of Professor HaypEn and Professor Marsu, the 
latter of whom has just published an interesting 
résumé of his — ical observations. The 
principal field of his labors, as already stated, 
was the neighborhood of Fort Bridger, among 
certain fresh-water deposits from aun ancient lake, 
the strata of which formed a thickness in places 
of at least 1500 feet. Vertebrate remains in 
great variety were found entombed in these de- 
a, differing in marked features from those 

longing to the miocene basin east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the latter, bones of ru- 
minating animals were especially abundant, 
while fishes and reptiles, with the ee of 
a single species of tortoise, were entirely want- 
ing. In the Fort Bridger basin, on the other 
hand, reptilian life was in great development, 
and was represented by crocodiles, tortoises, 
lizards, and serpents, together with numerous 
fish, while many mammals, allied to the tapirs, 
as well as other smaller quadrupeds, occupied 
its borders. 





In a recent article we referred to the fact that 
torpedoes were being used for killing fish for 
manure on the coast of Florida. This business 
is carried on about six miles below NewSmyrna, 
at Mosquito Lagoon; and the method adopted is 
said to consist in exploding the torpedoes in the 
water, under the schools, as they pass by. In 
addition to the many that are killed outright, and 
float on the surface, large numbers are wounded, 
and go off elsewhere to die, without being caught. 
This practice, we are assured, has already result- 
ed in a very marked diminution of the schools 
of fish in that vicinity, and has been greatly re- 
sented by the people of the State, who are en- 
deavoring to drive the operator from its waters. 





Lieutenant Payer, well known for his geo- 
logical investigations in the Alps, has lately com- 
municated some facts in regard to discoveries in 
Greenland by the late German expedition, of 
which he was a member; and in this he calls 
attention especially to the probability of the 
hypothesis that Greenland is essentially a con- 
geries of islands similar to that west of it, and 


not a huge continental mass, as has been sup- | 


posed by most authors. Onestrong evidence of 
this he considers to be furnished by the deep in- 














let discovered by the expedition, previously un- | 


recorded on any chart, and which received the 
name of Emperor Francis Joseph's Fiord. This 
was found to extend deep into the interior of the 
land, continually opening into new arms, and 
widening in places until it was traced out for 
over one-third of the estimated breadth of Green 
land, and without any indication of coming to 
an end. Indeed, in a southwesterly direction 
it opened out into what looked like a great 
basin into which the fiord itself emptied. The 
circumstance also that the saltness of flords 
is generally greatly diminished by the fresh- 
water streams pouring into them when they are 
simply cul de sacs, and the fact that the great 
Greenland fiord, notwithstanding the cnormous 
addition of fresh-water, retained all its saltness, 
pointed to a maritime communication with the 
opposite side of the country. 

Time was not allowed to the party to prose- 
cute the exploration of this supposed strait; but 
it is believed, as stated, that it finds its opposite 
opening in Baffin Bay. Another s more 


potent argument in favor of the assumption tliat 
Greenland is a congeries of islands, and not 

continent, was found in the apparent absence of 
great longitudinal valleys, such as usually charac 
terize continents, these being entirely wanting 
in the northeastern part of Greenland. a 
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DOMESTIC INTELI 


AGENCE, 


CONGRESS, 


February 13.—In the Senate, a joint resoluti 
passed prescribing an oath to Dr. Miller eg a 
from Georgia.—In the House, a bill was introduced to 
protect loyal and peaceable citizens, and to perpetuate 
evidence of loss sustained in the war of the rebe Hion ; 
one removing all political disabilities, and one to pre. 
serve the peace in the several States, , - 

February 14.—In the Senate, a bill was introduced to 
pee for the selection of cadets for the Naval sud 
Military academies on a.competitive examination. Au 
adverse report was made on the bill remitting duties on 
articles donated to the suffering in France, on the 
ground that it would be wholly impracticable to puss 
upon the articles, The bill subsidizing a steamship 
line from New Orleans to Mexican ports was discussed 
at some length, and passed by a vote of 29 to 21.—In 
the House, the subject of the West Point disturbanc. 8 
was discussed, without reaching final action. 

February 15.—The Senate was occupied with a long 
debate on the resolution of the Indiana Legielsture 
withdrawing the ratification of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment.—In the House, the bill to enforce the provisions 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, and to secure the right 
of citizens to vote, was taken up at the opening of the 
session, and gave rise to a long debate. The provision 
for callix, on the military at elections was stricken out 
and the bill then passed by nearly a party vote. ‘ 

February 16.—In the Senate, the consideration of the 
Sy aye bill was resumed, and the provisions re- 
lating to judges’ salaries finally agreed upon. They 
fix the salary of Chief Justice at $8500: Associate 
Judges, $8000; Circuit Judges, $6000: District Judges 
$5000.—The House adopted the report of the cominit- 
tee amueuees to inquire into the 4 est Poiut troubles, 
which bears severely on the members of the first class 
with an additional resolution directing inquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the officers of the institn- 
tion. 

ae ne the Senate, a long discussion took 
place on the point of the admission of a Presidential 
seen as evidence in the Court of Claims.—The 

Jouse agreed to the report of a committee of confer- 
ence on a bill creating a Territorial government for the 
District of Columbia. 

February 18.—In the Senate, a resolution was offered 
recommending that the Joint High Commission pro- 
vide for the cession of the British North American 
possessions to this country. Its consideration went 
over under objection. The Judiciary Committee was 
discharged from the further consideration of the peti- 
tions on female suffrage and the recognition of the 
Christian religion in the Constitution. ‘The bill pro- 
viding regulations for the army was reported, but not 
acted on.-—In the House, the report of the committee 
of conference on the Consular Appropriation bill was 
agreed to. The Army Appropriation bill was then 
considered in Committee of the Whole. The amend- 
ment to perfect the title of the national cemeteries was 
rejected after some debate. The bill was subsequently 
reported to the House, and passed. The bill authoriz- 
ing a commission to settle the northwest boundary 
was discussed in Committee of the Whole, and after- 
ward reported to the House, but not acted upon. The 
opposition came mainly from Mr. Dawes, on the ground 
of expense. The rest of the day was spent on the re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee on the M‘Garrahan 
claim. The majority report against the claim, and the 
minority, headed by Mr. Bingham, direct the issue of a 
new patent to Mr. M‘Garrahan for the lands claimed 
by him. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


The Canadian authorities have released the Ameri- 
can schooner White Fawn, under a decision of the 
Vice-Admiralty at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The Massachusetts Legislative Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations reported resolutions on February 18 
representing that the arbitrary and unfriendly actions 
of the Canadians toward American fishermen consti- 
tute a grievance demanding the attention and protec- 
tion of the general government. 

Lieutenant-Commander George Dewey is to com- 
mand the store-ship Supply, which is to sall from this 
port for France with a cargo of food for the suffering 
people of that country. 

A special dispatch to the Avalanche, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, says it is stated upon good authority that Gov- 
ernor Alcorn will shortly resign, and retire into private 
life, He absolutely declines to go into the nited 
States Senate, though his term commences on the 4th 
of March next. 

The Missouri Senate respectfully refers the lady pe- 
titioners for the right of suffrage to the United States 
Courts, as they claim to have the right to vote already. 

An expedition has left San Francisco for the Cocos 
Islands, under the direction of spirits, to seek for treas- 
ures buried by pirates. 

General J. B. Gapreter died February 19 at Houston, 
Texas, 

The Mexican Governor of Sonora has refused to sur- 
render a Mexican accused of murder, and demanded 
under a uisition by Governor Safford, of Arizona. 

A route for a ship canal has been surveyed from Sui- 
soon Bay to Stockton, California. through the Valley 
of San Joaquin, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur General Assembly of France met on the 13th of 
February, and has elected M. Thiers *“ Chief of the Ex- 
ecutive Power of the French Republic.” For his cabi- 
net he hasselected Dufaure, Favre, Simon, Lambrecht, 
Picard, General Le Flo, and Admiral Poithevin. The 
English, Austrian, and Italian governments at once 
recognized the Thiers government. Mr. Washburne, 
American minister, had returned to Paria, The fecl- 
ing against any cession of territory in favor of peace 
continues very strong, and has tound forcible expres- 
sion in the General Assembly, where Generals Chanzy 
and Biliot declared that a defensive war could, if neces- 
sary, be successfully prosecuted. In Paris commercial 
affairs are recovering from the effects of the siege, and 
the Bank of France is said to have advanced the total 
war contribution of the metropolis. 

Sir John Rose has declined to serve on the High 
Commission, and the British government has appoint- 
ed Sir Stafford Northcote in his place. 

The House of Commons has unanimously voted a 
dowry of £30,000 to the Princess Louise, and an annual 
allowance of £6000, 

Advices from South America state that many per- 
sons were killed by a collision on the St. Paul (Brazil- 
ian) Railroad. A ministerial crisis was imminent in 
Brazil. The revolution at Montevideo was etill in 
progress. : 

Nine more Japanese students have reached Sau 
Francisco, among them a prince, by the steamship 
Great Republic, from Yokohama. Small-pox was ep!- 
demic in the latter city, and several of the crew of the 
United States steamer benicia had died of it. Messrs. 
Dallas and Ring, teachers in a Japanese college, were 
attacked with swords and cut down on the 12th of 
January. They were frightfully but not fatally in- 
jured. Mr. Seward had Fett Hong-Kong for Singa-< 
ore, 

. The Greek Court of Appeals has confirmed the judg- 
ment against the accomplices of the Marathon bandits, 
and the Englishman Noel will be put on trial for mur- 





der. 
The elections in Spain are to be held on the 8th of 
h, and the Cortes will assemble on the 3d of April. 
Cuba and Porto Rice will be represented. 






M. THIERS. 


(He Constituent Assembly of France having 
elected Lovis Apotpue THers President of 
the Provisional Government, under the title of 
‘* Chief of the Executive Power of the French Re- 
public,” our readers will doubtless welcome the 
magnificent portrait of the distinguished French- 
man which we give on this page. 

M. ‘Turers was born at Marseilles in the year 
797, his father being a mechanic of good repute. 
In early youth he was designed for the army, but 
finally it was settled that his future battles should 
be fought in the forum instead of in the champs 
de Mars. He studied his profession at Aix, leav- 
ing that city in his twenty-fourth year to try his 
fortunes in the metropolis. He was accompanied 
by his friend MicNer, and the two youthful ad- 











venturers entered Paris, with few francs in their | 


purses, vith talents, energy, and health, 
which justitied their hopes of future fame and 
fortune. 
Like so many other political leaders in France, 
Tuers first became known to the public as a 
journalist, his earliest 
engagement being on 
the staff of the Constitu- 
tionne?. In the columns 
of this, the then leading 
journal, Turers mani- 
fested the readinessalike 
in attack 
and the fertility of 
source which have distin- 
guished him through life. 
‘Lhe connection with the 
Coustitutionnel termin- 
ated at the close of the 
year 1829, when Tu1ERs, 
associated with MIGNET 
and ArmManp CARREL, 
started the National, in 
bitter opposition to the 
PoLiGNac ministry, in 
the overthrow of which, 
and the consequent ex- 
pulsion of the elder 
branch of the Bourson 
family from the throne 
and soil of France, the 
future Prime Minister 
of Louis Puivipre and 
his journal played a most 
prominent part, 

TuHIERs'’s first appear- 
ance in the Chamber of 
Deputies, to which he 
was seit by the College 
of Aix, was as a sup- 
porter of the LAFITTE 
ministry, the chief of 
which liad been his ear- 
liest friend. When Ca- 
SIMIR-PERIER  over- 
threw Laritte, THIERS 
retired with his friends. 
It was, therefore, with 
amazement that France 
beheld thé first political 
somersault made by 
this shrewd politician. 
Without having scund- 
ed a warning note, in 
April, 1831, M. THrers 
made the Jeap from Left 
to Right, turning his 
back on his ten-years’ 
friends, and boldly ad- 
vocating the CAsIMIR- 
Perier administration 
and the measures upon 
which he had been wont 
to vent his bitterest sar- 
casms and his fiercest 
denunciations. He was 
furiously assailed; but 
he listened to all the 
abuse with a bland smile, 
having probably well 
weighed the cost and the 
gain before the long and 
never - to - be - retraced 
step was taken. The 
prize he sought was soon 
within his grasp. On 
the death of Casrmir- 
Perier, in 1832, Mar- 
shal Soutt bestowed on 
M. f'nimers the port-folio 
of the Ministry of the In- 
terior. This appoint- 
ent was no sinecure, 
hat Tiers performed 
the arduous duties it 
imposed upon him with marked ability and zsal. 
He held oftice only until November, 1834; but 
during the two years’ tenure he had assisted in 
putting down the insurrection in La Vendée, in 
taking Antwerp, and in capturing the Duchesse 
De Berri, the life and soul of all the Bournon 
conspiracies; and he hunted down with terrible 
severity the secret societies which were hereto- 
fore the hot-beds of treason against the Orleans 
dynasty. ‘lniers was the first minister of the 
French crown who boldly advocated the taxa- 
tion of future generations for the purpose of in- 
ternal improvement. His first loan was for the 
large sum of a hundred millions of francs. In 
despite of all this, it is doubtful whether, in the 
winter of 1834, there was a more unpopular man 
in France than Louris Apo.pue 'THIERs. 

In 1838 he became President of the Council, 
from which post he retired in 1840. He then 
commenced his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and 
the Empire.” In 1844 he appeared once more 
as leader of the opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and once more was the most radical 
of talkers. 

In February, 1848, Louis Puinirre was in- 


but 





and defense, 


re- 





| me, 


| cupies these imperial halls. 





duced to send for THrers and Op1_LLton Barrot 
in the vain hope that they could form a ministry 
which should save his tottering throne. When 


the republic was proclaimed M. Turers was | 


one of the earliest to give in his adhesion to the 
new order, and became a strenuous supporter of 
the claims of Lourts NaroLeon BONAPARTE to 
the Presidency. He even fought a duel on ac- 
count of his new protégé. After Louris NAPOLEON 
was firmly seated in power the old intriguing spirit 
was dissatisfied with the result of his own work, 


and so apparent was his wish for the restoration | 


of his old master Louis Puivipre that it sur- 
prised no one to hear one winter’s morning that 
M. Tureks had been arrested and banished to 
England. He was permitted to return to Paris 
in the following year, but it was not until 1863 
that he again took his seat on the opposition 
benches in the Corps Législatif. 

M. ‘THtrErs’s course since the commencement 
of the Prussian war has been eminently patriotic : 


having protested against it, he has done his best 


to assuage the evils he could not prevent. 
M. Tuters has had several narrow escapes 
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M. THIERS, CHIEF OF THE EXECUTIVE 


from death by assassination. In 1834 he was 
twice shot at in the streets of Lyons, and was close 
to Marshal Mortier when that gallant soldier 
was killed by the explosion of Firscut’s infernal 
machine. 
expected, that M. Turrrs should live to see his 


| tountry once more peaceful and prosperous, 


HOW PRUSSIANS THINK OUT WAR. 


An English gentleman writes as follows of 
what he saw at Versailles during the siege of 
Paris: My second day at Versailles was one of 
research. My business was to find out how the 
land lay; who were there that could help or 
hinder. the object of my coming there; and, 
above all, to find out the whereabouts of the 


| great men now controlling the destinies of 


France, and who were either to aid or to oppose 
I was glad to discover, for I thought it 
good taste, that none of the great men occupied 
any part of the palace of Versailles. The great 
monarch War, with wounds and death, aloné oc- 
It is the palace of 


It is to be hoped, but scarcely can be | 








the maimed and wounded. Its picture-galleries 
were the wards of a great hospital, of which true 
and touching pictures have been from time to 
time sent home to the Zimes. The mansions 
occupied by the King of Prussia, the Crown 
Prince, Prince Adalbert, Count Bismarck, the 
Count Von Moltke, and the other heroes of the 
war are chiefly the deserted mansions of the rich 
inhabitants of Versailles, and, excepting a flag 
or a sentry, there is nothing to proclaim to a 
stranger, ‘‘ Hence are ruled the destinies of Eu- 
rope.” In truth, it is impossible that great 
things could be managed with less parade than 
that with which this war is directed. Three or 
four men work together in a little room two or 
three hours each day; they have much to talk 
over, and then parting, each goes to his own 
home and does his day’s work, At dinner they 
meet and try to forget toil and anxiety during 
the couple of hours of a table d’héte at the H6- 
tel des Réservoirs, when they part to carry on 
their work late into the small hours, Short is 
the sleep of these men of war. And here I may 
sy that nothing struck me more than the great 
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number of aged, gray-haired men who conduct 
this war. 
old admirals and old soldiers as fast as the laws 
of*promotion and pension allow, and even mak- 
ing laws to exclude from active service men of 
ripe years, it seems as if it had been the policy 
of the Prussians to choose exactly the one the 
most opposite to that of the English. 
have aged men to decide and guide, young men 
to execute the work. 


While we have been getting rid of all 


They 


While I witnessed the quiet, methodic, system- 


atic way in which the political negotiations of 
Europe, the war organization of Germany, and 
the war in France were being carried out in this 
tranquil town, with so little show and so much 
strength, I could not help some feeling of sorrow 
for the way in which we are ruled at so much 
cost to such small purpose. 
is what. England pays for past wars, £25,000,000 
a year is what she pays for coming wars ; and at 
this great cost we are told by those who seem to 
know, that if Prussian readiness for war and En- 
glish readiness for war were set side by side, we 
should find that at half the cost Prussia is able 
to produce double the value, so that we are four 


£25,000,000 a year 
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times more wasteful or less wise 
Is this true or false? I did all I cond te 
Versailles, where the machinery of Freie oe 
is undergoing its test, to find out where stoned 
huge inferiority, and whence came their superio 
ity, in matters of war. I think I find jt jn th “tl 
—that they are patriots, and thoroughly in ea, 
est; that we are not patriots; that we belieng 
in shams; and that we are not in earnest T 
be just, I ought to add one element more— : 
that we possess in common with the French i 
which, unluckily, has just broken down—we En, 
glish believe that we are the greatest nation ig 
the world; we believe that our troops have a 
ways conquered, and will always conquer: tha: 
- > that 
good luck and pluck attend our arms and win 
our battles, and that «hat has been will aly AVS 
be. The Prussians trust nothing to chance 
luck, or fortune; they prepare industriously for 
war in time of peace; they cast their cannon 
finish their rifles, and make their shells while 
they have ample leisure and means to do it; they 
prepare their trains of field telegraphs, of pon. 
toon bridges, of ammunition wagons, of field 
ambulances, of commis. 
sariat trains, of war Jo- 
comotives, and of mili. 
tary railway carriages 
while at peace. Thus 
they do war iimely, 
cheap, and well; while 
we do it late, ina hurry, 
and at extravagant cost, 
and at a time when, in- 
stead of preparing, we 
should have occupied the 
field before our enemy, 
There is another poit t 
in which I have recog. 
nized a very unexpected 
and marked superiority 
in the Prussian army, 
It is officered, like our 
own, from the aristocra- 
ev and wealthy classes, 
The difference between 
us is, that in their army 
I found every individual 
officer making a study 
of the higher branches 
of his profession; also 
that I found him already 
possessed of a high sci- 
entific education, pre- 
paring him to excel in 
study and practice, and 
that the whole army 
from top to bottom is 
pervaded by the desire to 
turn to the advantage of 
the army all modern in- 
ventions, and utilize for 
it all improvements in 
science. In our amy, 
on the contrary, a man 
with an invention has at 
starting the feeling of— 
every body against him: 
next, he has to take out 
a patent; then he hasto 
offer slices of the patent 
to all who will lend him 
a hand, and all the rest 
are turned into determ- 
ined enemies. ur sys- 
tem is quite wrong. All 
modern inventions 
should be at once press- 
ed into the service of the 
country. The inventor 
should be helped with all 
the aids that the military 
experience of the coun. 
try can give him. Whiat- 
ever is good should be 
turned to account, and 
the bad mercilessly re- 
jected. As to patent 
rights and payments, 
there should be none; 
each citizen should re- 
joice to be able to serve 
his country, and the 
country should be too 
grateful to the inventor 
to withhold national 
gratitude for national 


lay our 


d. 

Another feature 1 
army organization was 
forced on my attention 
by a scene I witnessed 
at head-quarters. It 
was somewhat early 1 
the morning, when I 
observed a parade of officers in the open squ' 
of a court-yard, but under cover. In front © 
the Jine are two or three officers with pape™ 
one reading aloud, ‘There seemed to be man} 
dispatches to read, and between them were ge? 
erally some words of conversation. I found that 
this was a daily practice at the head of ec 
corps darmee, The papers which were 
read were the telegraphic or written dispatc™” 
which had been received from every other ¢ a 
d'armée, and the purpose of the arrangement Y"" 
that every officer of the corps should be 
to know what every other corps was doing * 
round. The officers who attend this reading. = 
turning to their respective stations, g!V¢ in ors 
turn to the officers under their command —_ 
mary of that knowledge which is nearest 
most interesting to them, and they eS - 
to their men; so that every day is studies ' 
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*. doing, and ! 
and over what has been done, 1s. d ane? dhe 
about to be done by their own divis! piace 
all around it. Here seemed to lie the se ne 





having an army with one mind, one Ww!‘ aa 
way, each man foreknowing all he was 2000 


cae o do ite 
only awaiting the word of permission to 
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(E BRIDGE OVER THE EAST RIVER. 


New York and Brooklyn, 


wes been p Brae by 
an ice bridge solid enough to suspend navigation 


ANAT PrN 





‘ROSSING 'THE EAST RIVER ON THE 


—stopping even the powerful steam ferry-boats | 
—and to permit adventurous people to make the | 


passage on foot from shore to shore. ur illus- 
tration on this page depicts the scene at Fulton 
Ferry, at an hour when hundreds of people were 
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ICE BRIDGE.—[Drawn py Tauro. R. Davis.) 


crossing. The bridge lasted, on each occasion, 
about four hours, until the falling of the tide de- 
tached the edges from the shores, when the ice 
broke up-into fields of+ various dimensions. 
Many persons were still on the bridge when this 
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BLOCKADE IN THE BOWERY.—From a Sxetcu By Stantey Fox.—[See Page 191.) 


occurred, and a general rush and scramble for ; 
terra firma at once took place. Most of the ad- 
venturers—among whom were women and cliil 
dren—succeeded in getting off; others, less for- 
tunate, found themselves floating down stream 
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on frail rafts of ice, which threatened every mo- 
ment to give way beneath their weight. Several 
hair-breadth escapes occurred, but, with the as- 
sistance of the various tugs and ferry-boats, all 
were eventually rescued, 


FAREWELL! 
FareEwE Lv! but ere in grief we part, 
Oh, hear my fond affection’s plea, 
And treasure up within thy heart 
Some lasting fervent thoughts of me. 


Farewell! our little dream is o’er, 
The curtain fallen on our play, 
And [I shall ne’er behold thee more, 
Nor bask within thy smile’s bright ray. 


For thee I leave my native land, 

And know not what my lot may be; 
Yet e’en upon a foreign strand 

My heart will ever turn to thee. 


Whene’er at morn, by night, by day, 
Thou bend’st a supplicating knee, 
Remember one who's far away, 
And breathe a prayer to Heaven for me. 


When down life’s rapid stream I flow, 
And near the vast eternal sea, 

"Twould blunt death's sting could I but know 
‘Thou still hadst one kind thought for me. 


Farewell! I tear myself away, 
From these endearing scenes I flee; 
May the angels guard thee night and day: 
God knows how dear thou art to me! 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 
———— 
CHAPTER XVIL. 
A TIFF AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Tue word ‘‘Immediate” frightened simple 
Mabel. She had lived far from the atmosphere 
where such electric disturbances as ‘‘ telegrams” 
are common things; and even a letter which de- 
miunded haste had its vague terrors. She was 
accustomed to do much of her father’s letter- 
writing for him, for though a divine, he was a 
lazy man with his pen; but she had hardly any 
correspondents of herown. As she flew up stairs 
to the sitting-room, all the personal thoughts 
which had so lately possessed her mind clean 
vanished, and their place was occupied with one 
apprehension: Had any thing happened to Cous- 
in Martha Barr? This relative of the Denham 
family was a lady of advanced years and scanty 
means, Who had always been a great favorite with 
the two sisters, but especially with May. She 
had nothing to recommend her (being old and 
ugly and poor, and using a plainness of speech 
and manner that was often mistaken for vulgar- 
ity) with the exception of a heart as sound as a 
bell. and an inflexible determination to obey her 
couscience, The rector, in his bluff, open-hand- 
ed way, had more than once endeavored to con- 
fer upon her some material benefit—and a very 
little aid would have gone far with one of her 
small needs—but she had invariably rejected all 
assistance. ‘‘I wish to be your friend, John, 
2ll my life, and especially your children’s friend, 
and that I can not be if I become your pension- 
er.” ‘Yo this resolve she had steadily kept ; but 
she would probably not have declined the tender 
aid of the Denham girls in any physical distress. 
She lived quite alone at an out-of-the-way village 
by the sea ; and for an instant the thought oc- 
curred to Mabel how welcome would such a sum- 
mons be, if such it were! ‘To be left alone in 
quiet was what she yearned for; to tend the pil- 
Jow of a sick friend would be the very occupa- 
tion to rescue her from her own bitter thoughts. 
But the next moment she reproached herself for 
having entertained so selfish a reflection. 

** What is it, Ju ?—what is the matter?” cried 
she, as she opened the door of their apartment 
with a haste and suddenness somewhat impru- 
dent, considering that it was the bower of a bride 
and bridegroom. Her appearance, indeed, was 
not quite opportune, since Frederick was in the 
act of removing the recent traces of tears from 
her sister’s cheek by osculation. 

“I beg pardon,” murmured poor Mabel; 
‘but L was so frightened by what the man told 
me about the letter.” 

Frederick had bolted on to the balcony, from 
whence little explosions of: laughter could now 
be heard, Ju’s face was crimson, and she looked 
annoyed as she replied, ‘*’There is nothing to be 
frightened at: only papa is not quite well, and 
Dr. Bowen has written—” 

** Papa ill!” said Mabel, clasping her hands, 
‘ond all alone at home! Qh, let me go to him 
at onee!’ 

‘* No, no,” replied Ju, a little sharply; ‘‘ there 
is no occasion for that; I would have gone my- 
self if there had been, you may be sure, It is 
only a passing indisposition; but Dr. Bowen 
says that it is out of the question that he should 
come to-morrow, as he had intended ; and Fred- 
erick and I are offon Thursday ; so that we shall 
} ‘able to wish him good-by. And that is 
‘at tuade me ery. Papa particularly begs— 
svc, he has written a few lines himself in pencil 

ti.at you will not hurry back. He wishes you 
to tinish out your holiday. He says—” 

“Dut, du,” interrupted Mabel, piteously, “I 
should be miserable here to think that poor papa 
is solitary at the vicarage.” 

** But he is not solitary: Martha Barr is with 
him, as you can read. No sort of apprehension 
need be entertained at present, says Dr. Bowen; 
and it is papa’s particular wish that you should 
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stay on. He thinks it is suppressed gout, and 
hopes to have it out by the time you come back, 
and ‘to be very cross by that time, as usual.’ 
H — quite cheerfully, you see, and like him- 
self. 

“*T shall go home,” said Mabel, decisively, 
having read the letter. 

Julia looked astonished as well as displeased. 
She had never known her sister act in opposition 
to her opinion before, and of course she was ig- 
norant of the other reasons which, besides her 
father’s illness, were urging May to depart from 
Shingleton. ‘‘I can do nothing with Mabel, 
Frederick!” exclaimed Julia, in discontented 
tones. ‘* Perhaps you can persuade her.” 

The obedient Frederick at once made his ap- 
pearance at the window. ‘‘ My dear May, I do 
hope you are not going to run away from us un- 
necessarily. ‘The governor will be all right in a 
day or two; and, remember, we are leaving En- 
gland on Thursday for Heaven knows how long. 
If he were really ill, Ju and I would be both go- 
ing to him ourselves, instead of endeavoring to 
prevent your doing so. As matters are, upon 
my life I am so selfish as hardly to regret this 
slight attack, for we wished him good-by already, 
before we thought of coming to Shingleton, and 
Ju would be so dreadfully upset at parting with 
him, just as she needs all her strength for her 
long voyage. ‘There, she has left the room, no 
doubt to have ‘a good ery’ at the mere thought 
of it. She needs your company just now, Ma- 
bel; indeed she does, as much as she ever did 
in her life.” 

‘* She has got you,” said May, herself dissolved 
in tears ; ‘* but papa has got nobody—at least no 
one to love and nurse him as I could do, though 
Martha Barr is very good.” 

‘* Listen to me, dear May,” said Frederick, 
tenderly, the sight of her tearful beauty piercing 
his heart. ‘‘ There is another reason why you 
should stay here, if you will forgive me for speak- 
ing about it.” 

‘** Another reason!” May felt that she was 
growing crimson, though without knowing why, 
except for a vague thought of Richard. 

**You know I am not a man who cares for 
mere conventionalities,” he continued ; ‘still, a 
young lady in your position can not be too par- 
ticular, too prudent.” Here the ready Frederick 
began to stammer. ‘I feel you must think me 
a great fool; it is so difficult to talk of these 
things; but since Ju has not made use of the ar- 
gument, I am obliged to do so. Somebody left 
Shingleton to-day unexpectedly. People will 
chatter, you know. If you were to leave the 
same day as he, it would look soodd. Juand I, 
of course, know that there is nothing in it; but 
folks like Mrs. Marshall ‘ put two and two to- 
gether,’ as they call it, and fancy themselves very 
wise. Now don’t cry, May darling, for nobody 
blames you, or can blafne you. It is only your 
being so pretty and charming, which you can’t 
help.” 

She was sobbing now as though her little heart 
would break; and, perhaps with some vague view 
of averting that catastrophe, Frederick passed his 
arm around her dainty waist. 

‘*Of course the man couldn’t help falling in 
love with you, May; every one must do that ; 
and you were quite right to give him his congé.” 

‘* But, Frederick, I did not /” exclaimed Ma- 
bel, with sudden vehemence. 

** Well, well, not in words, perhaps; but you 
let him know plainly enough—or else he would 
not have gone away—that his attentions were 
distasteful to you. For my part, I should never 
have forgiven my dear little May if she had en- 
couraged such a cub.” 

‘* Frederick!” She shook herself free from his 
tender hold, and regarded him with indignation. 

** Why, you don’t mean to say he wasn’t a cub, 
or to pretend to like him!” answered Frederick ; 
‘and if you did not like him, you would surely 
not have consented to marry him though he had 
ten times ten thousand a year. I think I know 
my little May better than that.” 

The relief to Mabel’s mind upon discovering 
that it was Horn Winthrop to whom her brother- 
in-law was alluding, and that her attachment to 
Richard was still unsuspected, was so great that 
she felt quite grateful to Frederick for his mis- 
taken suspicion. ‘‘ Mr. Horn Winthrop is no- 
thing to me, dear Fred, nor would he be even if 
he had asked to be any thing.” 

‘*Thank Heaven for that!” cried Frederick, 
with an energy that rather contradicted his late 
confident expressions. ‘‘I felt that no amount 
of wealth ought to have rendered such a creature 
acceptable to Mabel Denham, and yet I am over- 
joyed to hear it from your own lips.” Here he 
kissed,.not them, but her forehead, in an approv- 
ing, brotherly fashion. ‘‘Some people, indeed, 
like Mrs. Marshall, hold that girls will marry 
any body for money; and she has put it into 
your sister's head, as I believe, that the affair is 
serious. But, for my part, I always said that 
there was nothing in it; and now we know that 
there is nothing, let us all be jolly again togeth- 
er, May, and don’t go, darling. For my sake, 
do stay, and—” 

‘* Frederick!” 

It was quite another ‘‘ Frederick” from that 
which had left Mabel’s lips a minute ago, though 
that also had been reproachful and indignant. 

Mrs. Pennant stood at the open door, the 
handle of which shook in her trembling fingers ; 
her face, always pale by contrast with her raven 
hair, quite white with passion; her dark eyes 
flaming with wrath. 

‘* My dear Julia,” exclaimed Frederick, in as- 
tonishment, not wholly free from trepidation, 
‘* what is the matter?” 

‘*Oh, nothing,” returned she, with a short, 
bitter laugh- -‘‘ nothing at all. I dare say it’s 
quite a usuri thing to find one’s husband with 
his arm rouud a young girl's waist, kissing her, 
and asking her to do something for his sake 
which she has refused to do for her own sister's.” 
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“(Qh dear, oh dear!" cried Mabel, wringing 
her hands. ‘‘ How can you say such shocking 
things, Ju!” 

**T don’t blame you, child,” observed Mrs. 
Pennant, coldly; ‘God forbid I should. It is 
with my husband only that my quarrel lies, and 
it is a just one.” 7 

‘*A just one!” exclaimed Frederick, with 
scornful vehemence. ‘‘ You must be mad to 
call it so! You should be ashamed to speak 
such words as you have used in the presence of 
a good and innocent girl.” 

‘It is of your innocence that I have a doubt, 
Sir, and not of hers,” interrupted Mrs. Pennant. 
‘“‘This is not the first time that your behavior 
toward Mabel has given me cause for displeas- 
ure; it has been noticed by others also—” 

“Then it’s that infernal old idiot, Mrs. Mar- 
shall,” broke in‘Frederick, passionately. ‘‘ She 
has made you as great a fool as herself.” 

‘*You are most kind and courteous, I am 
sure; but it was not Mrs. Marshall’s eyes that 
saw you kiss Mabel a minute ago, or her ears 
that heard you call her ‘darling,’ and tell her 
her sister’s head was turned.” 

**Oh, Ju, Ju!” said Mabel, beseechingly, 
‘indeed you are very wrong; and oh, so cruel 
to poor Frederick !” 

“Tt would be more becoming, Mabel,” ob- 
served Julia, sharply, “if instead of making 
excuses for my husband you were to go to your 
room.” 


** She shall not go to her room,” cried Fred- 
erick, decisively, ‘‘nor leave us for an instant, 
until this matter is settled. You are blinded by 
a devil of jealousy, whom you have raised your- 
self out of nothing. You have entertained a 
shocking and shameful suspicion, for which, 
when you come to your senses, you will be sorry 
enough; and I insist on its being retracted. I 
will say nothing of it as respects Mabel—it would 
be a wickedness to associate her with a calumny 
at once so groundless and so base; it is to me, 
your husband, who swore at the altar scarce a 
month ago to be faithful to you till death, that 
you owe an apology. You have wronged and 
insulted me most infamously, most cruelly ; and 
I insist upon your expressing regret for it.” 

** And you—you have nothing to express re- 
gret about?” rejoined Mrs. Pennant, but in a 
tone of less audacity than her words implied; for 
it was not only plain that her husband was deep- 
ly wounded, but also that he believed himself to 
have been so without canse. 

““I may have something to express regret 
about,” answered he, coldly, ‘‘if you contrive to 
behave in this manner; ‘‘I may have to ac- 
knowledge a mistake committed by myself—to 
repent an alliance which—” 

‘** Frederick! Julia!” interposed Mabel, earn- 
estly. ‘* How can you go on like this, when 
each of you loves the other at heart better than 
all the world besides? Heaven knows that J am 
not to blame—” 

**T should think not,” interpolated Frederick. 

**T never said you were,” cried Julia, tearful, 
but still defiant. 

** And yet I seem to myself,” continued Mabel, 
‘* to be the mischief-maker between you two. I 
am very much obliged to you—very—for having 
asked me here; but, oh dear, oh dear, how I 
wish I had never come!” 

Never was a sentiment more genuine, or wear- 
ing a more genuine air. Poor Mabel, as we are 
aware, had half a dozen reasons for regretting 
her visit to Shingleton besides the present disas- 
trous occurrence, but this fact was unknown to 
her hearers ; and the distress that seemed wholly 
upon their account moved both exceedingly. ‘‘I 
would go away directly, as I wish to go,” she 
went on, *‘ but that I do not like to leave you on 
such bad—I mean, while there is any misunder- 
standing between you. I am but a girl—and a 
very foolish, ignorant one, no doubt—still, it does 
seem to me so shocking, so needless” (here she 
threw her arms about her sister’s neck). ‘*Oh, 
kiss him, Ju, and make it up; do, pray, just as 
you and I have often kissed and made up quar- 
rels not more childish !” 

Such innocent eloquence was irresistible. 

The belligerents did not kiss, indeed, but 
Frederick held out his hand, with frankness, 
which Julia took and retained in both her own. 

‘*Forgive me,” said she; ‘‘I was to blame 
for—” 

‘*There is nothing to forgive, my dear, in an 
act of folly,” said he, a little stiffly. ‘One has 
only to make haste to forget it; besides, it is to 
Mabel as well as to me—” 

“* Kiss her, Fred,” cried Mabel, imperatively. 
And with a good-natured smile, with which a 
little curl of contempt in vain endeavored to min- 
gle, Fred kissed his wife accordingly. 

Let us hope that the tiff ended there between 
them, never to be referred to at curtain-lecture 
or other dangerous domestic season again. Its 
effects upon Mabel and her fortunes were unhap- 
pily destined to be lasting. 

It is sad to think what a little cause is sufficient 
to separate two poor human souls that have clung 
to one another for years, and especially if they 
are female souls. ‘The two sisters did not cease 
to love one another; but on one side, at all 
events, the love was henceforth to be of a differ- 
ent sort. 

Julia was always “‘ glad to hear of dear Ma- 
bel’s well-being,” ‘‘ deeply interested about her, 
‘and genuinely eager to do’ all she could for her 
and hers ;” but the golden bowl of sisterly love 
was broken by that unhappy jog of the elbow. 

She might have forgiven her for having been 
the innocent occasion of quarrel between herself 
and Frederick, but she could not forgive her 
having been the cause of their reconciliation. 
That her appeal (although Julia had herself been 
influenced by it) should have brought back her 
husband’s hand, her husband's lips, to hers, was a 
thought that never lost its bitterness, and seemed 
almost to justify the very suspicion which she had 
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confessed to be groundless. She never said this 
nor any thing like it, in words, nor perhaps ever 
admitted it to herssif; but she felt/it, ay" 
withstanding some effort of concealment. ¢, =. 
others to feel it. It was not her fault’ _ 
wi ees ead ail old be 

. A in and a shame 
said Mrs. Marshall, very justly, to export her 4° 
China—but she was a woman. eo 

Nothing more was said concerning this un. 
pleasant matter by any body; but after dinne 
that day, when Mabel reopened the question ler 
her return to the rectory, the opposition on he 
sister’s part was languid and feeble. “% 
haps, if dearest May was fretting about dea 
it would be cruel to keep her, 
erick think?” 

Frederick, thus appealed to, shrugged his 
shoulders, and pulled vigorously at his cigar 
“y : ns . 

You had better settle it between you,” said he 
presently. What he had been thinking in the 
mean time was something like this: “ A}j wo. 
men are fools”—he meant in one respect, by: 
when one reflects one often generalizes—*g}( 
Z was a fool to suppose that I had married oy. 
who was not. If I press Mabel to stay, there 
will be another row, or the embers of the old one 
will be fanned anew. The poor litile thing had 
better go.” a 

And on the following day Mabel Denham wen: 
home accordingly. 

Mabel’s parting with her sister and Fred was, 
of course, a sad one, since it was certain the, 
would not meet again for at least seven years: 
but it was less poignant by (ar than fotir-and. 
twenty hours before she could have possibly ex- 
pected. She longed to be at home and alone, 
The old Professor had held her fingers so tight 
and long at their good-by that Fred’s last joke 
had been that he was offering her his ancient 
hand to keep for good; but she was scarcely so 
grateful as Mr. Flint’s affection deserved of her, 
Mrs. Marshall had kissed her tumultuously, and 
blessed her impressively for ‘a good, dear girl :” 
and she had submitted with a good grace, but 
without being correspondingly affected. Lastly, 
Mr. Winthrop had come to the station—by ac- 
cident or design, she knew not which—and bowed 
his adieus with his usual grace ; but they had not 
disturbed her. Her mind was preoccupied with 
its own sorrow. ‘These smaller troub!es—in- 
cluding even her father’s illness (which, to d 
her justice, she had been persuaded to think liy! 
ly of, and especially since ** no news” had ariivel 
from home that morning, which was “good 
news” )—were all dwarfed by the thought of that 
** good-by forever” she had whispered in her 
heart but yesterday to Richard, and which was 
echoing still ‘‘forever.” How infinitely deare 
did he seem, now that he was gone ; dearer, too, 
for that sudden slackness which, she had been 
unable to hide from herself, had taken place in 
Julia’s affection for her. How she longed for 
one loving, faithful arm on which to lean! Well, 
there was at least her father’s arm; loving and 
faithful it had always proved itself; and if it was 
weakened now, so much the better opportunity 
was offered to her to support and tend him, and 
80 repay its life-long care. ‘The bitterness of life 
was surely past. If it had no more innocent 
joys to offer her, such as had pleased her once, 
it had loving duties that would bring their com- 
fort with them. 

So she reasoned—innocent, ignorant Mabel; 
just as some passenger in a train, doomed to dis- 
aster, murmurs, consolingly, ‘‘ This tunnel is 
dark, but we shall soon get to the end of it,” not 
knowing of the evil lurking in the darkness, of 
the catastrophe that is close at hand, and little 
guessing of the weary hours that will elapse be- 
fore—bruised and shattered and ‘*‘ another man 
—he will once more welcome the light of day. 


Julia 


“ Per. 
T papa, 


What did Freq. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
COMING HOME. 


Maset's journey was a long one, and included 
many changes ; and though she had as little trou- 
ble as was possible—for railway guards are the 
pink of politeness to unprotected youth and beau- 
ty (when traveling in the first-class)—she felt 
weary enough when the train drew up at the lit 
tle station that was nearest to her home. She 
had still some miles to go by road; and as she was 
not expected at the rectory, there was of course 
no vehicle to meet her. ‘The station-master, W"° 
knew her well, dispatched a messenger for a fly; 
and in the mean time his wife made her as com 
fortable as she could in her own parlor, for w hich 
hospitality Mabel felt truly thankful ; for the de- 
serted waiting-room looked chill and forbidding 
enough in the autumn twilight, and melancholy 
thoughts were astir within her. In all her i 
she had never before known what it was to °° 
quite alone, as she was now; her little life-pata 
had been hedged in by love and loving mist 
tion from her cradle; and somehow tl? selec 
tion, ‘‘ If home was not at the end of ais day’ 
travel, how very sad she would be!” -ame it" 
her mind. What she meant by ho e “a es 
merely the rectory-house, of cours eller 0 
was not a cat), but the roof which aap “ 
father; without him it would ha 2 no we him? 
for her—and what if it shoud be without 51" 
It would be so one day, and pro! ably at snes 
distant date, for the rector was 0 old man; os 
the idea of losing ‘‘dear papa’ had neve! ye 
ously entered Mabel’s mind, except for 8 = 
minutes after the reception of the doctors had 
on the previous day. ‘The foreboding ao - 
then momentarily experienced now returnes — 
her with redoubled force. The station-mi* 
and his wife had heard so nething of the re¢ : “f 
illness; they were not likely to be eee 
such a calamity, since ii was his parishione _ - 
were the chief customers of the ticket-o® 
and they assured Mabel, with encouraging ve 
estation, that it was nothing to be alarme¢ ® 
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Martha Barr had arrived by the 9.55 last 


aoa and while warming herself at that very 
fire before starting in the vicarage pony-chaise, 
acted away quite cheerfully, without saying a 
‘ard of her relative’s indisposition. She would 
os irprised enough, they did pot doubt, to see 
M ; Mabel. And how was Miss Julia that 


«and Mr. Pennant? ‘They remembered her 
‘vn Foxly Road first became a station, and 
che was but 580 high. Well, well, how time did 
fv, tobe sure! In such well-meant, kindly gos- 
-y the honest pair strove to make the time pass 
for their young guest until her vehicle should 
arrive. But the inn was at some distance, and 
poasted but of one hired conveyance, which was 
ofien in demand to take the smaller gentry in 
the neighborhood out to their evening festivities, 
| some such occasion was evidently delaying 
it now. Mabel’s anxiety and impatience had 
hecome so great that she was on the eve of start- 
ing with the good-natured station-master, who 
had promised to accompany her home on foot, 
as soon as the last train had come in, when the 
jong-looked-for fly arrived. a 

«: Why, where the dooce have you been, Bob ? 
asked that ofticial of the driver, as they were put- 
ting the luggage on the roof. - 

“TI took a gentleman from the other line to 
Parson Denham's,” returned he; ‘‘ and there he 
kept me shilly-shally for hours, not being able to 
make up his mind whether to go or stay ; and, 
afier all, he staid, and I am to go for him again 
to morrow morning.” 

‘Parson Denham’s! Hush, man! It was 
not a doctor from town, was it? because it’s one 
of the rector’s daughters as is here now, and ina 
sad way about her father.” 

‘No, it was not a doctor; it was a lawyer, I 
reckon, by his shilly-shallying so, as though time 
was what he was paid for wasting. But parson’s 
main ill, they said, and—” 

Here Mabel’s appearance at the station door 
cut -hort Bob’s eloquence; and he touched his 
hat, and gathered up the reins. 

‘lo Swallowdip Rectory, if you please,” said 
she, in her gentle voice; ‘**and pray be so good 
as to drive as quick as you can,” 

“ All right, miss; the moon is up, so we shall 
go along fumously;” and he touched the old 
gray so sharply with his whip that it started at 
a canter, which lasted for nearly twenty yards, 
With that exception, the pace was not that which 
js described in the sporting prints as “killing.” 
If the steed in question could be spoken of clas- 
sically as ** devouring the ground,” he devoured 
it in homeopathic doses. If occasionally, under 
pressure, he was driven out of his jog into an 
amble, he did not advance the quicker. His 
movement became analogous to that of a rocking- 
horse. When pushed—as those ignorant of his 
habits sometimes attempted to push him—to the 
double-quick he threw up his head and his tail, 
and became heraldic: he marked time. In the 
hands of the judicious Bob, who had been his 
guide and friend for nearly a quarter of a century, 
he achieved all that he was capable of in the way 
of speed, which was about that of a full hearse 
when it has cleared the outskirts of the town. 

There was plenty of time afforded to admire 
the seenery ; and how beautiful it was! Even 
Mabel’s mind was won for a brief space from the 
anxiety which engrossed it by the wonders of 
the way. Hill and vale were flooded by the 
peaceful moonbeams ; the quiet homesteads, the 
silent woods, the broad, fair river, winding blue 
and cold in the distance, seemed cast into a mag- 
ictrance. Immediately before her—so large that 
it always seemed quite close—stood up the no- 
blest castle ever reared by man, the home of En- 
glish kings for centuries, the pride and glory of 
the land, now bathed in fairy splendors. ‘There 
was a@ seat in the rectory garden which fronted 
this sublime spectacle, at which her father was 
never tired of gazing. She had sat there with 
him many an evening as a child, and he had 
pointed out to her its stately towers, and given 
the picturesque story of each to her eager ears. 
He could not have been more proud of the cas- 
tle had he been the queen herself who lived 
there. He had a reverence for it such @s is 
rarely found among men of his class for similar 
objects, Country parsons are not, asa rule, His- 
torical enthusiasts, nor was Mr. Devham an ex- 


ception from them save in this one instance. 
Next to his children and his and his he 
loved the castle, with its grand and 


rich traditions. It was the one romantic, nay, 
perhaps, the one spiritual feature of his charac- 
ter: the *‘eternities” and ‘‘immensities” were too 
much for him; his mind did not grapple with 
them, unless those two simple sermons of his per 
week could be said to do so. He believed in the 
creed he taught without much searching for the 
Teasou for the faith that wasin him. He did his 
duty in a sense which was nota high-flown one. 
- y ee by his farmers, and ‘‘ be- 
oved’ (as the phrase goes when we speak of par- 
sons and their flocks) by the poor. They mend on 
the whole, have been sorry to change their cheery, 
Wholesome rector for another : they might easily 
have got a better one, still more easily a worse. 
He had a strong natural sense of justice as be- 
‘ween man and man, but not quite so strong of 
that between man and master. He revered the 
laws, but with an unfortunate predilection for one 
. them in particular—the game law. ‘*Shoots 
uuself!” grumbled the sporting villager; and 
Perhaps it would have been better for aut 

and the church if he had not been on the 

ot magistrates. But the old rector’s heart was 
nee Sas sounder, as happens in some 

; ian his principles—and women and children loved 
im. As Mabel gazed now at his favorite scene 
sie seemed to feel the gentle touch of his broad 
ew ‘smoothing her childish locks—to hear his 
en streaked with sly fun; and the tears 
Bi as her eyes, and she felt sick at heart 


Weird notion took possession of her: the whole 


| the sense of coming loss. A strange and~ 





landscape lying in moonlit sleep before her sug- 
gested the image of the rector—dead. She saw 
him with his head, on which the plentiful gray 
hair still curled like a boy’s, laid low on the pil- 
low, and the clear blue eyes close shut forever! 

The rumble of the wheels had ceased, and their 
crunch on the gravel succeeded it; the vehicle 
had tarned out of the road, and was already with- 
in the rectory grounds. ‘The gate, then, had 
been left open, which was unusual. It occurred 
to Mabel’s mind at once that the doctor was 
within doors. How ill must her father be to 
cause him to come at so late an hour! 

It was néar midnight, but a light was dimly 
burning at an upper window ; and scarce had the 
carriage when a female figure appeared 
at the door with her fingers at her lips. 

‘* Don’t ring,” said she to the driver.—** Oh, 
Mabel, is that you? ‘Thank God—thank God !” 
?” a’ked Mabel, 


was * mrs her to her bosom. 

* He is ill, my child, very ill. I thoaght you 
were Dr. Bowen. We have been expecting him 
these two hours, and the gate was set open on 
purpose. Don't ery—don't cry, my pretty bird ;” 
and, strangely in contradiction to her words, 
Martha Barr If burst into a flood of tears. 

** Let me see him—let me go to him!” cried 
Mabel, endeavoring to free herself from the 6th- 
er’s embrace ; but the good old spinster held her 
fast. 

‘* You must not go,” she said; ‘‘he is asleep, 
and you might wake him. It is the first sleep 
he has had for days. Sleep is a good sign, dar- 
ling.; Mr. Bampton is here, the lawyer from Lon- 
don. No, no,” in answer to Mabel’s terrified 
looks; “* your papa did not send for him. He 
came of himself ;” and here Martha Barr began 
to cry again, not passionately, but in that slow, 
hopeless manner which wears away a man’s heart 
though it be a millstone. It was quite unlike 
Martha Barr to “‘ give way” in this jon, and 
the folly of it seemed to strike her now; for she 
hastily brushed her tears away, and bade the 
man put down the boxes quietly, and so as not 
to hurt the walls. 

‘*Have you paid him, dear?” said she; and 
when Mabel shook her head, and brought out 
her dainty little purse (a present from Frederick 
at Shingleton), Martha took it, and counted out 
the proper sum with methodical accuracy. 

There was something in the driver's look, 
though he said nothing, which seemed to argue 
that the lateness of the hour might have earned 
a higher wage. 

‘There is a florin for yourself,” said Mabel, 
smiling feebly through her tears. 

‘**God bless you, miss, and raise your father 
from his bed of sickness!” said Bob, gratefully. 

** That is too much to give, May,” said Mar- 
tha, reproachfully, when the man was gone. 

** What does it matter?” Mabel was almost 
pettish at this reference to such a trifle at such a 
time; and yet it was so like dear, gooa Martha's 
economical ways. 

**You had better see Mr, Bampton at once,” 
said the latter, decisively. ‘*I left him here in 
the drawing-room,” 

**I can see nobody to-night except papa,” an- 
swered Mabel, drawing back and wringing her 
hands; **do let me go to him, pray.” 

‘*Susan is with him, my darling child, and 
has orders to call me if he should wake,” said 
Martha. ‘‘ Would I keep you from him, think 
you? Mr. Bampton has come upon the most 
important business, and, since your father can 
not be spoken with, he must see you—he must, 
he must. Oh, why did not your sister come, 
and Frederick ?” 

Without waiting to have this question an- 
swered, Martha opened the drawing-room door, 
and led the unresisting Mabel in. At the lit- 
tle round table, usually bespread with books or 
fancy-work, was seated a thin, gray-haired gen- 
tleman, examining by the light of a reading-lamp 
a mass of law papers. He rose at the entrance 
of the ladies, and saluted Mabel on the forehead. 
Mr. Bampton was an old friend of her father’s 
she had seen him from time to time at the vic- 
arage for many years. He had a solemn, care- 


worn air at all times, but had never looked so 
grave and sad as now. 
“Tam sorry, dear Miss Mabel, to find 


you in such trouble, I had heard nothing of 

our good futher’s illness, but came down to see 
him upon a business matter, which did not ad- 
mit of delay. ‘These papers, however, have no- 
thing to do with that. Whenever I come into 
the country among you idle people [ always bring 
my work with me, and it is fortunate I have 
done so now, since it seems the dear rector will 
not be able to see me till to-morrow—if even 
then.” 

** He will not be able to speak of business to- 
morrow, I am quite sure,” observed Martha Barr, 
authoritatively. 

** Well, well, we shall hear what the doctor 
says,” returned the lawyer, smiling. —‘‘ Mistress 
Barr here sets us all to rights, you see, Miss 
May, as usual. I am so glad you have come to 
temper lier despotism.” 

“Tf you can not speak with the rector, Mr. 
Bampton,” said Martha Barr, ‘‘ you had better 
say something to dear Mabel, had you not?” 

added, in a whisper, ‘‘ She must know all 
sooner or later, and it will be better for her to 
hear it now than afterward.” 

‘“Not at present, not at present, Mistress 
Barr,” answered he, in the same low tones. ‘‘ It 
is always time enough to tell the sort of news 
that I am the bearer of—and, besides, we are not 
sure of the worst. Let us wait at least for the 
doctor.” 

‘*Hush! listen!” cried Mabel, whose ears had 
been on the stretch ever since she had entered 
the room, thongh, on the other hand, she scarce- 
‘Ty understood a word that had been said to her. 
**T hear wheels,” 
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**Then that is Dr. Bowen at last,” said Mar- 
tha Barr, and she left the room, rapidly aod noise- 
lessly, to anticipate, as before, the ring at the 
front-door. 


_ Mabel sat still and silent, her hands clasped | 
tight in one another. ‘The sudden mutation of | 


affairs—the change from the gay life at Shingle- 
ton to this house of mourning, where every body 
spoke in whispers, had, thought the lawyer, quite 
bewildered the poor young thing. 

“This change must seem very sad to you, 
Miss May?” 

**T thought you said—or some one said—that 
it was a good sign?” said she, quickly. ‘Oh, 
surely if he sleeps it must be a good sign!” 

The lawyer had judged wrongly of his young 
companion ; her heart was up in the sick-room, 
-” not concerning itself with her own affairs at 
all. 

“*Is he very, very ill, do you think, Mr. Bamp- 
ton ?” 

** Dr. Bowen will tell us,” said the lawyer, eva- 
sively, ‘‘He has gone up stairs with Mistress 
Barr,” 

Mabel knew that, and more. She had follow- 
ed him in imagination into her father's room ; 
seen trusty Susan make way for him to approach 
the pillow ; and was looking in his homely, hon- 
est face to learn his verdict. 

Mr. Bampton watched her rapt and earnest 
gaze with an expression of pity that was a stran- 
gertohim. He had seen young girls at similar 
supreme moments of anxiety before, and his ex- 
perience was, that such misfortunes as a father’s 
death were soon got over; and yet he took out 
his handkerchief and wiped his — spectacles, 
which was for him a sign of great emotion. 

** My dear young lady,” said he, softly, ‘‘ I am 
the bearer of evil tidings to you and yours, Can 
you endure to hear them ?” 

** Evil tidings?” she said, aloud. ‘*Can you 
all have had the heart to deceive me, then?” 
She rose, and would have hurried toward the 
door, but he seized her hand and held it. 

**Hush! hush! I am not speaking of your fa- 
ther; he is still alive, and in God's hands. 
Pray listen to me in patience. You heard Mis- 
tress Barr just now. She said that this was the 
time to tell you something ; and she was right.” 

**T can not listen to any thing just now; I can 
not understand any thing—except about papa.” 

**This is about your father, dear Miss May 
I think he would wish you to hear it.” 

**Then I will listen,” answered Mabel. 

** He has been very unfortunate in his affairs ; 
his savings have been placed in an insurance com- 
pany— The Benevolent Mutual—for many, many 
years, and the company has become bankrupt, 
and they are all gone. He thinks that he has 
left you and your sister well provided for; and 
alas! there is nothing left—absolutely nothing. 
Are you listening, my dear Miss May ?” 

**Yes, yes; that is Dr. Bowen's voice, Hush! 
they are coming down again.” 

Mufiled footsteps were, in fact, descending the 
stairs as she spoke, with her eyes riveted on the 
door; and the next moment the doctor entered, 
with Martha Barr. This gentleman, whose face 
was red and round, like the sun in a fog, was an 
old friend of Mabel’s; had brought her into the 
world, and pulled her through divers diseases, 
such as measles and scarlatina; and their mutual 
greetings were naturally therefore always of an 
affectionate kind. Still, it was some years since 
Dr. Bowen had considered himself privileged to 
kiss her, as he did now in the most tender fash. 
ion. Even the lawyer, as we saw, had done 
this; and such greetings, poor Mabel felt, were 
evil omens. ‘‘Is he better? Can I see him? 
Oh, dear doctor,” pleaded she, ‘*I will be so 
quiet!” 

**You shall see him, my dear Miss May—to- 
morrow. Go to bed now, and get some sleep, 
that you may be stronger to nurse him—if he 
should need it.” 

How those last simple words chilled Mabel’s 
heart! 

** He is not like himself,” continued he. “It 
would only distress you, and distress him if he 
were to know about it. Directly he wakes, you 
may trust me, my dear, you shall be called. Is 
it likely that Mrs. Pennant will be here to-mor- 
row ?” 

**Oh no,” said Mabel; ‘‘she has no idea that 
dear papa is so ill, and I know not how [ can 
send her word. She will have left Shingleton, 
and started from Hull by the packet. I have 
brought a long letter of farewell from her to dear 
papa, and she was to write a few lines before she 
sailed. —Oh, why did you not send us word, 
Martha ?” 

‘* My dearest child, your father’s seizure—I 
mean this second attack—was so sudden, and just 
as he had seemed to be getting so much better, 
too. He had been so earnest against your stay 
at Shingleton being curtailed upon his account 
that I did not dare to write upon my own re- 
sponsibility. Come, dear, come ; let me see you 
settled in your own room. Dr. Bowen is going 
to stay the night here; and every thing is pro- 
vided for.” 

As the two ladies crossed the hall a strange 
sound caught Mabel’s ear; and a flash of mem- 
ory at once recalled to her Richard's story about 
the haunted bath-room and its suffocated inmate. 

‘* What noise is that, Martha?” 

A door was softly closed above stairs, and the 
noise ceased. ? 

‘*T hear nothing,” ceturned the other. ‘‘ You 
must not keep listening for every little sound. It 
is fatigue and worry that makes you nervous ; 
and, by-the-by, you must need some refreshment. 
If you can’t eat solid food, I must bring you an 
egg beaten up in wine.” J 

Martha did so, and saw her young charge into 
bed before she left her room. , 

‘* Are you not going to bed, Martha?” asked 
she, humbly ; for she was accustomed to be taken 
in hand by this ancient relative. 
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“*Not at present, my child. 1 have one or 
two things to see to. Good-night, dearest.” 

Martha waited in the passage, shading the 
candle mechanically with her hands, and listen- 
ing. The sound that Mabel had heard in the 
hall now seemed to fill the whole house. It was 
the stertorous breathing of one in an apoplexy. 


A CAR BLOCKADE. 


One afternoon, during the recent storm that 
filled our streets with snow, Mr. Beran, Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, remonstrated with the conductors of 
one of the street railroads against overloading 
their cars; and finally, as his appeals were ine 
effectual, took the decisive action of stopping a 
car at the corner of Spring Street and the Bowery 
and caused the driver to hitch his horses to an 
awning-post. Very soon a long line of cars was 
stopped, extending as far as Chatham Street, 
Before he could le induced to remove his in- 
junction the company were compelled to attach 
four-horse teams t > every car. ur illustration 
on page 189 gives graphic representation of this 
unusual blockade. 


HUMO, 3 OF THE DAY. 


Some slandering >achelor says it is much joy when 
you first get married, but it is more jawy after a year 
or 80. 

umene aieenniainie 

Skinflint—who “ gives nothing to street beggara”— 
buttoned his pockets on being appruached by a sol- 
dier, and said : “* My dear fellow, I never can ri pay the 
debt I owe you—the debt we ull owe you for your no- 
ble self-sacrifice! Money can’t doit! It is of no use 
trying!” With this patriotic utterance he walked 
away. 


_— 
TYPICAL TREES. 


For gouty people—the ache corn. 
For antiquarians—the date. 
For school-boys—the birch. 
For Irishmen—the och. 
For conjurors—the palm. 
For negroes—see dah! 
For young ladies—the mango, 
For farmers—the plant’in. 
For fashionable women—a set of firs. 
For dandies—the spruce, 
For actors—the pop'lar. 
‘or physicians—the syc-a-more. 
For your wife—her will, oh. 
For lovers—the sigh press. 
For the disconsolate—the pine, 
For engaged people—the pear. 
For the sewing-girls—the hemlock. 
For boarding-house people—‘ash. 
Always on hand—the pawpaw. 
Who was this written for ?—yew. 
-_ - 
The man who “ couldn't find his match” went to bed 
in the dark. 





—_—_- - 
A Quvoration From Lonorettow.—Topham Bankes 
was at a ball on the 6th, where the ladies’ <iresses were 
excessively and inconveniently long. His remark at 
supper was that he understood now what the poet 
meant by “ the trailing garments of the night.” 
- — -_ 
How to Sror a Curtp—Send him to fill a lighted 
kerosene lamp. 
avcamendicaaaliisielie 
**T thought I understood you to say that your father 
was a merchant only a week ago,” said a lady to a lit- 
tle girl who was soliciting alms; “and if that is so, 
how could your family have been reduced to beggary ?” 
“It is true, ma’am; my father kept a pea-nut stand 5 
and last week he took a bad two-ollar bill, and failed | 


—_ —— 


The way a Colorado lover expressed admiration for 
his fair: ‘‘ She's a peeler, she is, She killed a bar when 
she was fifteen, and a Digger Indian when she was 
eighteen; and now she'll whip her weight in wiid- 
cats.” 

—-_> —-— 

* Lookee here, mister, I ain’t complainin’; but this 
ere’ moosic stool you sold to my wife, we've twisted it 
roun’ till we've twisted off un’s ‘ead, an’ not a ha'porth 
o’ toon can we get out of ‘un.” 

ssienienuatiint a 

An English paper, speaking of a very tall actor, says, 

* By Jove, he’s tall enough to act in two parts.” 
- 

The Chicago Times, in chronicling the fact that a 
man there married to get out of jail, remarks that 
“some chaps have a queer idea of liberty.” 

—_—_-—__—---—— -- 

A physician was going his rounds among some small- 
pox patients in a hospital, and, stopping by the bedside 
of an Irishman, he inquired, “ Well, Pat, how are you 
to-day?” “ Faith, Sir, I am better; but I am so wake 
that I should not be surprised at all if some one was 
to come along to tell me I was dead.” 

The ladies give as a reason for marrying for money 
that they now seldom find any thing else In a man 
worth having. 

en 

A prominent merchant of Augusta, Georvia, fell 
dead the other day while conversing with his wite; 
which shows the need of being careful. 

“ —— 

Fitz Hugh Ludlow, in his narrative of travel in 
“The Heart of the Continent,” telle of an eccentric 
genius who improved on the old yarn to the effect 
that “the weather would have been colder if the ther- 
mometer had been longer,” by saying he had been 
where “ it was se cold that the thermometer got down 
off the nail.” 
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TO A CROW. 


Otp crow, if you did but know 
ltow we fret and scrape below, 

And die of toil before we accomplish rest, 
You would guess, though you can but caw, 
Why I sigh at your sticks and straw, 

And 80 envy the easy building of your nest. 


You have but to come and go, 
You good-for-nothing old crow! 
The earth has worme, and plenty of twigs will fall; 
But a man must strive all day— 
Weary labor, and scanty pay; 
And the world is wide, and there are not twigs for all. 


And each new spring you can find 
A lady-mate to your mind, 
And the present bliss is marred by no old pain ; 
No face of a vanished crow 
Looks out of your “long ago,” 
To say, “ Ah, love!” and, “So soon happy again!” 


Ah, bird! have you ever heard 
Of sick hearts from hope deferred ? 
And how hard it is for a man to find his mate? 
Can birds be disordered so 
As to love what they let go— 
As to love and lose, and then to find and hate? 


You only caw a reply, 

That may pass for ‘“ No” or “ Ay,” 
Yet that discordant tone is music to me; 

A pleasant, prosperous sound, 

That seems to say, ‘Though not found, 
Somewhere or other thy joy is waiting for thee.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 

Tur decadence of the fishery interests in New 
England is illustrated by the fact that in the 
annual meeting of the Nantucket Fishing Com- 
pany it was voted to sell the vessels owned by 
them; and the directors were empowered to 
take measures to that end. It is also stated 
that while formerly seventy fishing vessels were 
owned at New Castle, and twenty at Kittery 
(both in Maine), there are now only seven owned 
by the former, and one or two by the latter. 


SELINA’S STRATAGEM. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


Sevina Prescott lived at Albany; Charles 
Sandford lived in New York. She was an only 
daughter; he was an only son. Her father had 
retired from business, and was a man of some 
prop-rty; his father was the head of an influen- 
tial firm in New York, and Charles sat at a desk 
in the oftice, and was likely some time to reign 
over the concern, whenever the present ruler | 
should feel inclined to resign his sceptre. Selina 
Prescott was acharming young woman; Charles 
Sandford was a fine young man. The pair had 
met at Newport, or Saratoga, or some such place, 
and fallen in love. ‘The parents on both sides 
were well content with the love and its probable 
consequences ; and Selina and Charles, after a 
while, were engaged to each other under the most 
promising and delightful auspices. Nothing seem- 
ed to stand in the way of their happiness; and 
their marriage was arranged to take place in the 
spring, it being now autumn. 

Selina had heard, during the earlier stages of 
her acquaintance with Charles Sandford, that 
that youth was somewhat a ‘‘ light of love,” and 
sadly given to flirtation. Of course this only at- 
tracted her all the more toward him, and she 
soon forgot the hints and stories she had heard 
about him in the glow and delight of their deep 
and genuine mutual love. On the other hand, 
Charles had been told of Selina, even before he 
saw her, as a sparkling, heedless young co- 
quette ; and this had at first a little discouraged 
him, and inspired him with a prejudice against 
her. ‘The discouragement and the prejudice soon 
vanished, however, when he came to know her, 
and found, first, that she was delightful; next, 
that she had a heart; next, that he, too, had a 
heart; and, finally, that both hearts were filled 
with the same love. 

One day Selina’s mother brought her to town 
rather unexpectedly. ‘They went to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, and Selina at once dispatched a 
duinty little note to Charles announcing their 
arrival, Her mother and she were looking out 
of the window shortly after, when Selina saw 
Charles Sandford driving in a light, open car- 
riage across Madison Square. She was just go- 
ing to exclaim, *‘ Mamma, here is Charley!” when 
she saw that a lady was seated by Charley’s side : 
a young and pretty woman, too—petite, elegant- 
ly dressed, graceful—evidently deep in animated 
conversation with Charles Sandford. Charles, 
for his part, never looked up at the windows of 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel; and, of course, did not 
see his fiancée, who now gazed after him with 
pale, startled face. 

Mrs. Prescott had not seen Sandford, and Se- 
lina would not call her attention to him. In 
some way which she could not explain to herself 
Selina felt compelled to keep what she had seen 
a secret from her mother, as if there were some- 
thing dreadful in it. She felt humiliated, ag- 
grieved, almost outraged. In vain she told her- 
self over and over again that there was probably 
nothing in the whole affair which could not be 
easily explained. In vain she reminded herself 
that her note could not have reached Charley's 
office before he had left it. All the old stories 
she had heard of his fickleness and his flirtations 
came back to her memory, and stung her. Was 
there not something ominous, and more than 
merely Ominous, about the fact that the very first 
hour of her arrival in New York she should have 
seen her lover, for whose coming she was pining, 
pass under her very windows in the company of 
a young and pretty woman, of whom she had 








never heard before ? 


She brooded over all this silently and very 
sadly. Her heart became filled with bitterness ; 
and yet she was ashamed of herself for her fears 
and her suspicions. Mrs. Prescott wondered to 
find her daughter so depressed and silent and 
strange. 

Late in the evening came Charles Sandford— 
a fine, manly young fellow, full of animation and 
love. Hetoldthem, what Selina, indeed, well knew 
already, that he was out when her letter reached 
his office. But he did not say any thing about 
his drive or his companion; and as Selina had 
said nothing on the subject to her mother, she 
could not just then make any allusion to it. His 
manner, however, was so loving, and apparent- 
ly so frank and true, that Selina’s fears and jeal- 
ousies began to die within her breast, and she was 
prepared to receive readily and confidingly any 
manner of satisfactory explanation. 

Being left alone with her lover for a moment, 
and being now only too anxious for such an ex- 
planation, Selina began : 

**T saw you to-day, Charley, when you didn’t 
see me. I saw you when you drove past the win- 
dows.” 

‘**Oh, did you? Yes; I drove past, and I never 
looked up! I hadn't the faintest idea that such 
eyes were on me. ‘Angel of God was there 
none’ to tell me that Selina was looking out of 
those windows.” 

‘That was a very pretty girl with you, Char- 
ley.” (This with an immense effort to appear 
perfectly careless and at ease.) ‘‘Who was 
she ?” 

‘*Oh, didn’t you know? Well, of course you 
didn’t. ‘That was my cousin Lucy.” 

** Lucy ?” 

‘*Yes, dear; Lucy Granger.” 

“Oh!” (a very blank sort of ejaculation). 
“You never told me you had a cousin Lucy be- 
fore.” 

**Didn’t 1? No, I believe I didn’t. In fact, 
she doesn’t often come to New York; and some- 
how she and my father don’t seem to get on to- 
gether very well. But Lucy and I are good 
friends.” 

‘**So I should have thought. 
lady live ?” 

‘*‘In Philadelphia. She is returning home to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed! She is very pretty.” 

‘*¥es, isn’t she? And she is just as good as 
she is pretty, Selina; at least I think so. You 
must come to know her. She would love you.” 

Selina made no response to this suggestion. 
She did not like this mysterious cousinship at 
all. She liked it still less when Charley said to 
her a moment after, in a tone which seemed a 
little constrained and embarrassed : 

‘If you should see my father to-night, Selina, 
pray, like a dear girl, don’t say any thing about 
Lucy Granger. My people have a sort of prej- 
udice against her somehow, and there would be 
no use in stirring it ap.” 

‘*T shall certainly never mention the lady.” 

Now why did not Selina, then and there, ask 
Charles Sandford, frankly and cheerily, for a 
clear explanation of all this apparent mystery ? 
He would have given it, and it would have been 
satisfactory. But Selina would ask for nothing 
in the way of explanation. If he had any thing 
to say, he could say it; if not, he could remain 
silent on the subject. Her heart contracted; so 
did her brow. She became cold and ungenial. 
He had noticed almost from the beginning a cer- 
tain chilliness in her manner, and he had now 
for some moments been watching it painfully. 
In fact, he was so much absorbed in this un- 
pleasant observation that he hardly thought about 
Lucy Granger, and the possibility that her being 
seen in his company in a clandestine sort of way 
might call for some explanation. 

The meeting of the lovers was, therefore, a 
kind of failure. ‘Their parting was a failure too. 
Charles Sandford went away, wondering, moody, 
uneasy. Selina went to her room and cried. 

‘I'wo or three days of close association some- 
what wore away the mutual suspicions and cold- 
ness. But when Mrs. and Miss Prescott were 
dining at Mr. Sandford’s the last day of their 
stay in town Selina saw a letter, addressed in a 
woman’s handwriting, put into Charley's hand. 
She felt sure it was from Lucy, as, indeed, it 
was. She said nothing on the subject, but she 
thought the more. ‘That night she was very cold 
to her lover, and all but repelled his advances ; 
and that night, too, she gried a great deal. 

A few days after she had a letter from Charles, 
in which he mentioned casually that he had just 
been to Philadelphia. The letter was full of 
love. It did not receive a very warm and loving 
answer. Selina was becoming very angry and 
jealous. At last she resolved that she would 
do something decided, at once to try the strength 
of Charles Sandford’s love, and to punish him 
for having tried her. 

Charley came to spent a day or two at her 
house. She was quite ostentatiously capricious 
with him; now tender and loving, now cold and 
repelling. He was much bewildered and pained. 

‘* You wear a locket, Selina,” he said to her, 
suddenly, one day when they chanced to be 
alone. ‘‘I don’t know that I ever saw you wear 
it before.” 

“Oh yes, I have worn it these many days.” 

‘* May I see it?” 

**Tf you wish. 
photograph.” 

‘* A likeness ?” 

‘* Yes, the likeness of a friend; in fact, a sort 
of relative—a distant cousin.” 

“A girl?” 

‘*Oh dear, no, Look at it.” 

He took the locket. It opened on the pressure 
of a spring, and showed the miniature portrait 
of a very handsome man, with dark mustache and 
brilliant eyes—a man who seemed specially de- 
signed by nature to win the admiration of wo- 
men. Charles Sandford, who was only a fair- 


Where does the 


It only contains a miniature 
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winced as he gazed on the portrait. 

**T really didn’t know you had such friends or 
cousins, Selina,” he said. ‘* Who is this fellow ? 
and did he give you this ?” 

Selina evaded both questions. 

‘*Is he not handsome?” she asked; and she 
threw a glance of adiniration at the portrait. 

‘Did he give you this picture, Selina?” 

**Oh no, dear, Ae didn't quite give it to me. 
But I like to wear it, because he is so hand- 
some.” 

‘**T don’t like your wearing it, Selina. I don’t 
think you ought to wear it.” 

Poor Charley was growing quite angry. Selina 
was maliciously pleased. 

**You ought to tell me something about this 
man, Selina.” 

‘There is really nothing to tell, Charley. I 
have told you that he did not give it to me, poor 
fellow. Of course I should not have worn it if 
he did. But I like to wear it; and I don’t see 
why one should not wear a portrait of a relative. 
Of course, if you wish me not to wear it, I will 
put it away.” 

**Do we understand each other, Selina ?” 

** Do we not ?” 

This was said with the prettiest possible affect- 
ation of ignorance and innocence. 

** Well, [ hardly know; of late you seem 
cold and strange: and I don’t like your wearing 
this man’s picture as if you were fond of it.” 

*T am fond of it. Why should I not be? 
But, of course, if you insist on my putting it 
away, I will do so. Only I think that will be 
very foolish and absurd of you.” 

The lovers nearly came to a quarrel on that 
occasion; but Selina apparently grew a little 
yielding at last, and the storm was averted. 
Charley took care that evening to have a quiet 
conversation with Mrs. Prescott, and in the 
course of the talk made some apparently casual 
inquiry about Selina’s cousin. 

** Selina’s cousin! Whatcousin? Oh, I sup- 
pose you mean Hugh Stamers—Captain Stam- 
ers. He’s a distant relative—hardly quite a 
cousin; but she used to call him Cousin Hugli.” 

“*Ts he in New York now?” 

**No; he has been in Europe for some time, 
but I believe he is coming home.” 

** I suppose Selina likes him very much ?” 

“Yes, I think Selina liked him very well. 
Better than I did, certainly, or than Mr. Pres- 
cottdid. Mr. Prescott does not Jike him at all.” 

“Indeed! Why so?” 

“Well, he thinks him rather a good-for-no- 
thing fellow. ‘There is not much to be said 
against him, I fancy; but I dare say he was a 
little wild, and all that.” 

This did not tend to reassure or comfort poor 
Charley. He mentally grumbled a good deal, 
and was, indeed, beginning to be seriously un- 
happy. ‘There was, however, nothing to find 
open fault with—nothing which he could expose 
to parental counsel. Selina’s manner seemed to 
him cold; but in these matters people who are 
lovers know not ‘‘seems,” and will understand 
nothing which they do not clearly see. Be- 
sides, Charles Sandford thought very manfully 
that when it comes to complaining of your af- 
fianced bride to her parents, it is about time that 
the wedding preparations were countermanded. 

He resolved to smother his feelings as well as 
he could; to be patient, to observe, to put the 
best construction possible on every thing ; and if 
withal he should yet see reason to believe that 
Selina repented of her engagement with him, to 
release her from the engagement, though in doing 
so he should renounce all he really cured for on 
earth. 

So he was magnanimous, and miserably un- 
happy. Even New York young men have their 
feelings. Virtue can not so inoculate our old 
stock but we shall relish of it. Pan, in Mr. 
Steadman’s pretty poem, still pipes in Wall 
Street ; and it was only the other day that I saw 
the star of love and of the shepherds beaming 
mildly over Union Square. Charles Sandford, 
therefore, although a youth born of the soil of 
modern New York, felt bitter pangs of love and 
jealousy, chill achings of disappointment and 
distrust, under his fluted shirt-front. 

‘The parting of the lovers this time was cold. 
Each expected some word from the other, which 
was unspoken. A by-stander would have proba- 
bly noticed nothing ; even Mr. and Mrs. Pres- 
cott regarded the affianced pair as fond and faith- 
ful lovers; but the lovers themselves felt the 
heart-chills only too plainly. 

“He never tol’ me any thing of his cousin 
Lucy,” Selina said to herself, ‘‘ although he has 
only just been with her in Philadelphia. If he 
were not conscious of something, he would have 
spoken of her. Ah! it is all only too plain. He 
does not love me any more—any more! He 
would be released from his engagement ; and he 
shall be released !” 

“*T do believe she loves that fellow,” fiercely 
murmured Charles Sandford—*‘ that confounded 
scoundrel!” (Observethat he knew nothing what- 
ever to the discredit of the confounded scoun- 
drel.) ‘* Yet, hang it all, why should I think that 
of her? No; it can’t be. But then, if she does 
not love him, why does she wear his picture? 
Of course I had Lucy’s picture once, but then I 
didn't wear it ; and the case is quite different, for 
of course I conldn’t be suspected of being in leve 
with Lucy! I'll wait and see.” 

On the whole, Charles was less precipitate— 
less inclined to condemn entirely and out of 
hand—than Selina was. Such is, indeed, the 
way ofmen, Perhaps women would say that the 
warmer and deeper the love, the quicker and 
more fierce the jealousy. However that may be, 
both the parties suffered keenly, and suffered 
about equally, in this case. Quite natural, per- 
haps, that Sandford should think it impossible 
any one could suspect him of being in love with 
his cousin Lucy, for he knew. But it was not 
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quite unnatural that Selina should thus x; 


him, for she did not know. ect 
A few days, and Selina and her far) 
again in New York. They came partly to 


present at a great ball in Fifth Avenue wy;. 


was to be one of the most brilliant affairs of + 
season. Charles Sandford, of course, was t, 
there. : 


He was morose and melancholy, and he 
late. ‘The first sight he saw when he entered 
the ball-room was Selina Prescott in ¢ nversa- 
tion with a man in military uniform, 
struck by the extraordinary flush on her 
and the apparent confusion of her manner. yh... 
she saw him enter the room. ‘Then the milit vn 
man turned round, and Sandford saw in him tl 
original of the portrait! <A fierce, Passionate 
pang went through his heart, and his temy|o. 
throbbed for a moment as though a diminut ‘a 


came 


ers 


He w 18 


cheek 


steam-engine were at work within them VW. 
only bowed to Selina, and turned away. {5 


did not see—he did not wait to see—the tear. 
that sprang to her eyelids. She soon got rid of 
her military friend, and ran to Mrs. Pres ott, 

**Qh, mamma!” she whispered, in a tremy. 
lous, tearful tone, ‘* I must find Charley! [ yyy 
go to Charley! He is offended with me, a 
is all my own fault—all because of some nonsensa 
of mine. Do let us come and find Charley!” 

Mrs. Prescott was partly alarmed, } 
amused. She knew what lovers’ quarrels » 
and she did not believe this could be any this, 
very dreadful, But, as Mr. Prescott was ) 
near at hand, she readily consented to escort 
daughter on the quest for the missing | 
They went through several rooms without | 
ing him ,; indeed, if it were left to Mrs. Pres 
to find him, the search would have been rat} 
vain; for the lady was dreadfully short-sighte(, 
and yet would not consent to spoil her face \j; 
glasses of any kind. 

They stood on the threshold of a room wt 
was nearly empty. Only two or three gi 
of persons were scattered through it. Ir 
the supper-room, apparently, and the hour f 
supper being yet far off, the few guests who 
in the room had evidently wandered in me 
for coolness and quiet. At the far end of : 
room Selina’s eye lighted on a couple who 
seated side by side in the most confidential atti 
tude. ‘They were a lady and gentleman. 1] 
gentleman held the lady’s hand in his, and was 
su far as Selina could judge by the attitudes of 
both, consoling or encouraging her. — Selina: 
face grew pale as death, and her limbs tremble 

**Come away, mamma,” she said, in a | 
sad tone. 

**OQur Charley is not there?” Mrs. Prescott 
said. 

**Qur Charley is not there, indeed,” replied 
Selina, with a calmness which cost her a cruel 
strain. ‘*Our Charley — my Charley —is not 
there!” 

She hurried her motheraway. The affect 
ate and confidential couple she had seen were 
Charles Sandford and his cousin Lucy! 

That night two miserable creatures wande 
tor a while through crowded, glittering room. 
The dawn of next morning found the two mi- 
able creatures sleepless and haggard. ‘Then 1 
two miserable creatures, as if urged by a comu 
and simultaneous impulse, sat down and wrot 
and dispatched each to the other a miseralle le'- 
ter. 

The letters reached their destination ab 
same time. 

This was what Charles Sandford received : 

Cuarces,—The events of last night—I need not 
distinctly allude to them—have satisfied me tht 
engagement has been asad and cruel mistake. | rele 
you trom a bond which can now only be distressing 
ou, and I wish and pray that you may be hap; 
he future. Farewell. SELIN 

And this was what Selina received : 

Serina,—I can no longer doubt, after what occur: 
last night, that you desire to be released from youre 

ent with me. I will not ask you to cling 

d which can only be odious to you. You are tr 
May you be happy! Curt 

Each was astonished to receive the letter 
the other. 

“This, then, is a confession,” said ( 
“‘ She acknowledges her fatal love for this 
scoundrel ; and will not pretend to a love 
which she can no longer feel! Good God! \ 
eruel change has suddenly come over her, 
heartlessly she must have been deceiving 2 
this time!” 

‘* He owns himself guilty!” exclaimed Sel! 
** He has at least the grace not to try to dect 
me any more. Oh, how long and cruelly have 
been deceived! Oh, Charley! Charley! hos 
much I loved you, and how heartlessly yo" have 
treated me! Oh, how I wish that I were deal 

Selina and her parents were guests at t ie | 
Avenue Hotel. When Charles Sandfore 
got through the melancholy, miserable tance 
breakfast he wandered or dritted along | - 
Avenue in the direction of the hotel, dru? 
thither he knew not why—without purpose, Y" 
out hope—somewhat as one wanders — nt 
grave that holds a loved, lost friend. his lost 
Charles had as little hope of regaining | ie 
happiness as a man might have ot the = 
resurrection of a coffined friend ; yet he ost 
ed instinctively round the place where ~— 
lived, and which was, indeed, the grav® 
thought, of his love. 

But as he drew near the | 
saw a sight which made his eyes 
hands clench. ‘There, at the door, now" 
lounging, self-satisfied, stood ag ewan 
scoundrel,” the original of the i}l-om¢ nt iP 
trait! Probably he had only just that | nag 
come from the presence of rare 9” Charles 
triumph, Roman, do you trump: she bit 
Sandford might well have asked, in th 
words of Othello. oor 

One thing alone could relieve the hers ab 
Charles—a quarrel with this man. Di 
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»yan make love to Selina Prescott, knowing (as 
~ ecoundrel must have known—of course he 
ene have known) that she was engaged to him, 
Cl irles Sandford ? Was not that ground enough 
f ay thousand quarrels ? And if it was not, 
nat matter? quarrel there must be. 

Charles approached his hated rival, raised his 
+ with elaborate courtesy, and in tones as bland 
shose of a Chesterfield asked if he might be 
voned with a moment’s conversation. 
lhe hated rival bowed; assented, and court- 
ously led Sandford into a secluded part of the 
i. Then he bowed again, and awaited Sand- 
¢ d's communication, ' 
"+: My name is Charles Sandford.’ - 
‘The stranger bent his head, said, “‘ Indeed ? 
and assumed an expectant attitude. 
" «My name, Sir, I have said, is Charles Sand- 
ie Sir, you have said so. Now that you 
ave twice told me your name, may I ask you to 
tell me what you want of me ” - 
“Does my name not indicate to you ? 
‘Indeed no, Sir; it indicates nothing what- 
r. I[never, to my knowledge, heard the name 


ever. 





efure. 
( we les started. Was this a dastardly evasion ? 
Could it be that this man really had never heard 
of him? : 

‘| have the honor surely of speaking to Cap- 
tain Hugh Stamers ?” 

‘s| knew there was some mistake,” said the 
stranger, smiling. ‘* No, Sir, I am not Captain 
Stumers. 1 know Captain Stamers; but I am 
not he, nor like him.” 

Now this was astonishing. Sandford did not 
know what to make of it. Could Selina have 
heen deceiving him even more profoundly and 
more cruelly than he had supposed? Was the 
-torv of her cousin only a subterfuge to conceal 

affection which had no cousinly relationship 
to excuse it? 

‘+ | fear vou will think me rude,” Charles went 
onto say; ** but I assure you as a gentleman I 
ive a strong and natural reason for the ques- 
tions Lask. Were you not last night at the ball 
venby—” And he mentioned the name of the 


-Tr 


stess. 

“Yes, certainly.” 
‘“‘Qne question more.” Here Charley hesi- 
ited, and a great gulp came in his throat. ‘‘ You 
now Miss Selina Prescott, do you not ?” 

It cost Charley an immense effort to bring out 
this question. Many of my readers have, I hope, 
seen Charlotte Cushman play Bianca in *‘ Fazio.” 
‘Those who have seen the performance will re- 
member how the great actress, pleading to Alda- 
bella fur the husband whom Aldabella had be- 
guiled, speaks of him as ‘* one whom you loved, 
Giraldi Fazio; one who loved you, Giraldi 
Fazio.” The first words are brought out sadly 
and painfully, indeed; but oh, the unspeakable 
pain and struggle to get out the latter part of the 
sentence! It is hard for Bianca to acknowledge 
that the other woman loved Bianca’s husband ; 
but how intinitely harder to acknowledge that 
the husband loved that other woman! Well, in 
his own rough and commonplace sort of way, 
Charles Sandford choked over his question in a 
manner which showed that jealousy has no sex, 
ind that passion in prose only wants to be gen- 
uine in order to be very like passion in tragic 
poetry. 

Very cool and unconcerned came out the an- 
swer of the stranger : 

**T can hardly say I know the young lady you 
speak of. -I had the honor of being introduced 
to her last night, and I spoke a few words to her; 

it that was all. I saw her then for the first 
time, 

And the stranger, who seemed to have had 
enough of the conversation, and to have done 
quite enough in the way of courtesy, bowed some- 
what coldly, and passed on, leaving Charley planté 
‘a, and utterly bewildered. 

He struggled round unconsciously to the la- 
dies’ entrance of the hotel. He almost ran against 
Mrs. Prescott, who was just coming out. 

“Charles Sandford! Well, [ am glad to find 
you here. What is the matter between Selina 
and you? I can’t understand it at all. What 
liave you been quarreling about ?” 
*I—I don’t know, Mrs. Prescott. 


lV Inore, 

“Stuff and nonsense, Sir! The child's only 
too fond of you—and you know it. Your lovers’ 
juarrel, whatever it is, is breaking her heart. Of 
course you are in the wrong, and you must come 
lip at once and fall on your knees and apologize.” 

Charles went up stairs, bewildered, and not 
knowing what he did. Mrs. Prescott led the 

ay to the suit of rooms she occupied; she 
pened a door, and bade him enter. 

le went in; and his coming caused Selina to 
‘tart np from the sofa on which she had been re- 
i and he saw that the tears were stream- 
iug down her cheeks. 

** Charley !” 

“Selina!” 

A moment’s pause. 

_Selina—one word! Whose portrait—I beg 
of you to tell me—whose portrait was that ?” 

“Oh, Charley” (with a burst of tears), ‘‘I 


dj In’t know whose it was when I showed it to 
you, 





‘You didn’t know 2?” 

a No, indeed, not until last night. I found it 
ina olleetion of photographs belonging to Hugh 
“ners, and T took it out, and put it in one of 
n umina’s lockets, and wore it—to—to punish 





,, [fo punish me! For what, in the name of 
1iecaven ? 

oe 0) - + 
,., Because of your cruel, cruel conduct with 
t ‘—~your cousin, Lucy Granger !” 
ad y eaoed Heavens, Seiina, you don’t sup- 
pesé I am in love with my cousin—with Mrs. 


o” 


Granger ? 





| about it at all. 
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‘*Mrs. Granger? Is she married?” 

“Why, certainly. Of course she is; didn’t you 
know? She is married to another cousin of mine, 
Clayton Granger. And Clayton is hard up, you 
know, and I am doins my best to get the gov- 
ernor to stand by hin. ang pull him through, for 
all the folks on both sides are so dreadfully angry 
with the pair of them because of their having 
married on nothing. I was in the whole secret 
of their love-making, and I helped them all 
through; and I mean to help them yet, by Jove! 
for [am immensely fond of Clayton and of Lucy.” 

**Ohb, Charley, why didn’t you tell me all this 
before ?” 

‘*On my word, I don’t know. I didn't think 
I suppose I was too much taken 
up with my own love, and our engagement and 
our prospects, and the rest of it, to think about 
any thing else when I came near you.” 

**Oh, Charley, I thought you were fond of her, 
and that you were keeping it a secret ; and [ used 
the little portrait to try to make you jealous, 
and to know whether you really loved me; and I 
told a little fib—at least a sort of one—for I said 
it was my cousin’s portrait. So it is, vou know, 
for it belongs to him; but I fear that was a small 
untruth all the same.” 

‘*And the man himself was at the ball last 
night!” 

“*Yes; and oh! fancy my feelings when some 
one brought him up and introduced him to me. 
I turned as red as scarlet, and I could hardly 
speak. I don’t know what the man must have 
thought of me. Oh, but I don’t care what he 
thought—only you! Can you ever forgive me 
and trust me again? I will never distrust you 
any more!” 

I shall not record Charles Sandford’s answer. 
Indeed, it could not conveniently be expressed in 
words. And I think the story may fairly end 
here, with the remark that the lovers never did 
again suspect or distrust each other, and that 
Selina had no recourse any more to stratagems 
of any kind to test the strength of Charles Sand- 
ford’s affection. 


PROCLAIMING THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


WE give on page 192 an illustration of the 
ceremonial on the 18th of January, when the 
King of Prussia formally assumed the new title 
of **German Emperor.” ‘That day was the 
170th anniversary of the coronation of the ‘rst 
King of Prussia. It was in the French royal 
palace of Versailles, built by Louis XIV., and 
in the splendid Galerie des Glaces—a vast apart- 
ment, so called from the mirrors with which its 
walls are adorned—that the Imperial dignity of 
United Germany was consecrated by a Lutheran 
religious service. ‘There was an altar, covered 
with a red cloth bearing the symbol of the Prus- 
sian order of the Iron Cross, erected near the 
pillar on the south side, to the right and left of 
which stood deputations from the troops who 
had accompanied the German banners to Ver- 
sailles. ‘These banners were held by the stand- 
ard-bearers on a dais at the east side of the apart- 
ment. There were five flags belonging to the 
Guards and the Landwehr Guards, eighteen of 
the Fifth Corps, ten of the First Bavarian, and 
eight of the Second Bavarian Corps, ten of the 
Sixth Corps, and five of the Eleventh Corps; or 
fifty-six in all. The Wiirtembergers, who are 
at present with the Meuse army, and could not 
well send in their colors, were represented by a 
deputation of ofticers. The whole number of 
German officers present was between five and 
six hundred. 

His Majesty entered the gallery at a quarter 
past twelve and took his place in front of the 
altar, while a choir, selected from the Seventh, 
Forty-seventh, and Fifty-eighth regiments, sang 
the hymn, ‘‘Jauchzet dem Herrn alle Welt” 
(Praise the Lord, all the earth). About the 
King stood many illustrious personages—princes, 
generals, state ministers, and diplomatists. ‘The 
King wore the uniform of the First Guards, in 
which regiment he first earned field rank in 1814. 
‘To his right was the Crown Prince, a little with- 
drawn; the rest of the sovereign princes occu- 
pied places still farther back. Behind them were 
the ministers of state. The group looked like a 
chapter of the order of the Black Eagle, for the 
King and many of the Prussian princes wore the 
grand cordon of that order; there was but one 
bearer of the cordon of the Red Eagle. The 
King wore those orders only which were actually 
gained by him on the battle-field—namely, the 
full insignia of the Garter and St. George (Rus- 
sian); the round stars of the high Prussian or- 
ders vere conspicuous on his breast. 

After the singing of the hymn, some prayers 
from the Liturgy were read by the Lutheran 
clergy in attendance ; and the preacher of the 
day, Dr. Rtccer, delivered a consecration ser- 
mon, in which he referred to the history of the 
HouENZOLLERN family, and to the traditions of 
Versailles. ‘The King stood under the portrait 
of Lovis XIV., on which was the inscription, 
**Le Roi gouverne de lui-méme.” This legend 
was expatiated upon by Dr. Ruceerr, and fur- 
nished a moral to the preacher. ‘The concluding 
prayers of the Litany were then read, after which 
the choir began to chant, ‘‘ Nun danket alle 
Gott.” The King, followed by all the German 
princes, advanced to the flags, stepped upon the 
platform, and, having turned round, addressed 
the assembly, stating that he accepted the title 
of Emperor at the wish of the people and the 
princes of Germany, and to secure the national 
union of the Fatherland. His Majesty conclud- 
ed by saying, ‘‘I command my Chancellor to 
read aloud my proclamation to the German peo- 
ple.” Count Bismarck then read, in a calm 
voice and with a collected manner, the proclama- 
tion, which set forth that his Majesty would do 
what the princes and the free towns of Germany 
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had unanimously desired, and that he and his 
successors would add the Imperial title to the 
Prussian crown, and use this title in all the af- 
fairs of the Empire. There was an allusion to 
the change of frontier, which would guarantee 
Germany against any future attacks by France, 
and there was an expression of hope that the 
good of the Fatherland would be secured by 
peace and freedom. Count Bismarck read 
slowly and formally ; every phrase could be dis- 
tinctly heard ; and he gave full emphasis to tKe 
allusion to the frontier, as though he wished 
there should be no mistake about it. The crowd 
of officers and soldiers listened breathlessly to 
the end, when the Grand Duke of Baden ad- 
vanced, and exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘“* Es 
lebe Seine Majestit der Deutsche Kaiser Wil- 
helm, hoch!” ‘The cheer was taken up with 
wild energy; the band played ‘‘Heil Dir im 
Sieger Kranz” and ‘‘God save the Queen.” 
The Emperor and Crown Prince embraced 
thrice, and the German princes paid homage to 
the furmer as ‘* Deutscher Kaiser.” ‘This con- 
cluded the ceremony, ‘The new Emperor then 
received the deputations of officers from distant 
corps, and withdrew, accompanied by the princes, 
generals, and other illustrious personages. The 
deputations, with other guests, were entertain- 
ed by the Emperor in the afternoon, previous 
to their leaving Versailles, at the Hotel de 
France. Numerous promotions took place on 
this auspicious occasion in the Prussian army, 
and his Majesty distributed some iron crosses to 
the Bavarian infantry regiment that bears his 
name. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tus United States government is lavish in provid- 
ing her legislators with all modern conveniences, We 
wonder if any other country in the world makes such 
ample provision as ours does for the national habit of 
expectoration? From authorized statistics we learn 
that in the Capitol at Washington there are no less 
than 688 spittoons, of which 148 belong to the hall of 


the House of Representatives, and 43 to the Senate | 


Chamber, while 497 are distributed through the com- 
mittee-rooms and along the corridors and galleries. 
Upon what principle these apparently indispensable 
articles are distributed it is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine. For example, the room of the Committee on 
Territories is furnished with nine spittoons, while 
the Committee on Agriculture have none; the Com- 


mittee of Ways and Means require eight “expecto- | 


roons,” while the Senate Library is wholly destitute. 
The White House shows no lack of these conveniences. 
Spittoons stand like sentinels on every side. Hotels 
abound in them? private houses supply them most 


hospitably ; every where they stare one in the face—a | 


constant reminder. We never happened to see a spit- 
toon which we thought ornamental, but it is the least 
of two evils. We recommend that the number be in- 
creased tenfold; that they be supplied to churches, to 
street cars, to omnibuses, to all public places, includ- 
ing, if possible, our sidewalks, which would thereby be 
rendered more cleanly promenades, 


The libraries and galleries of the Vatican have been 
declared to be national property by the adoption of a 
resolution of the Italian Parliament. The ministry 


| objected to this measure, but it was carried in spite of 


their opposition. 





A most singular marine disaster befell the steamship 
England a few weeks ago. She left Queenstown with 
two hundred passengers, encountering on the first day 
a severe storm, which, although it lasted five days, did 


no other damage to the vessel than to introduce a | 


small quantity of water into the hold. Suddeniy, how- 
ever, the whole ship was filled with a dense volume of 
stifling fumes, which rendered it impossible to exist 
below decks. Engineers, firemen, and all the crew 
below, were obliged to abandon their work. Noteven 
the saloons could be occupied, and had it not been for 
a wind which blew the fumes aft, the decks would 
have been little better. When the trouble was inves- 
tigated—with great difficulty and danger—it was tound 
to have been caused by the bursting open of some 
barrels of bleaching powder, and the mingling of the 
powder with the water in the hold produced the offens- 
ive fumes. As it was impossible to remedy the diffi- 
culty, since no man could remain below long enough 
to do any thing, the captain was obliged to return to 
Queenstown. 





The London Daily News has been informed that M. 
Alexandre Dumas left behind him the unpublished 
manuscripts of twenty-three novels and fourteen plays, 
and it is not inclined to congratulate lovers of litera- 
ture on the prospect which this statement holds out. 
It says: “‘ Dumas was in the habit of constructing skel- 
eton plots by the dozen; and these were filled in with 
indifferent flesh and blood by his staff of assistants. 
If those novels are merely novels in outline—if those 
plays are but the bones of plays—we are sure his liter- 
ary executors will not presume to have them clothed 
and named and sold.” 


Woman's war against the dram-shops is fairly in- 
augurated in Ohio. One Mrs. Streeter recently recov- 
ered damages of three hundred dollars from a liquor- 
seller for having supplied her husband with liquor, and 
the consequent injury to her means of support. A 
Mrs. Wilson also obtained a like sum for a similar 
cause. The vendors of rum are getting frightened, 
and many dram-shops have been closed. 





Some ladies succeed in being economical in their 
wardrobes, general criticisms to the contrary notwith- 
standing. A Philadelphia paper says: “‘ After paying 
their board bills our lady echool-teachers have thirty- 
six dollars a year to dress with. They manage to dress 
very neatly.” 





French prisoners at Dresden complain of much suf- 
fering from the cold. There are twenty-two thousand 
prisoners in Dresden, many of whom are confined in 
barracks so near the river that it is feared the build- 
ings will be inundated when the ice breaks up in the 


spring. 





M. Ponson du Terrail, a most fertile sensational nov- 
elist, recently died, at the age of forty-three, from a 
combined attack of small-pox and scarlet-fever. For 
some time before his premature death M. Ponson du 
Terrail had been a captain of france-tireurs, and for 
two months he haunted the forest of Orleans, which 
was his native place, and did much damage to the 
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enemy. The hard life he led during this campaign 
broke down his constitution. A few days before his 
death, when some friends were talking in his preseuce 
about the awfulness of 1870, he said he was greatly 
pleased with the year. Astonished, they asked him 
why; and he answered, “ Because nobody can here- 
after tax ‘Rocambole’ with improbability.”  “ Rocam- 
bole” is one of his most extravagant works 


One man who has been confined in a Connecticut jail 
seems to be in the wrong place. He is quite too hon- 
est to be very bad, and must have been sent to prison 
by mistake. Three of the prisoners the other evening 
pried out the nail from over the door latch, and walked 
out for a little fresh air and exercise. The other one, 
to whom reference has been made, hunted all over town 
for the police force, and told him, when found, that he 
was lonesome down there, and wanted some company, 
or else to be released himself. : 





From all parts of America contributions in money 
and food are being sent to the starving in France. 
Two United States steamers, one at Boston and one at 
New York, have been placed at the disposal of the 
committees organized in those cities for the purpose 
of sending supplies to the suffering in France and 
Germany. 

The House of Commons has voted a dowry of £30,000 
to the Princess Louise, and an annual allowance of 
£6000, 

The official report concerning the result of the re- 
enumeration of the city and county of New York in- 
dicates an increase of 16,767 over the number obtained 
by the first taking of the census. In the first instance 
the census was begun in June, the second time in De- 
cember, and a summer enumeration in a great city 
would naturally be less than a winter one. The popu- 
lation of New York now stands at 942,252. 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education gives seven 
maxims for teachers, which are worthy of considera- 
tion: Never teach what you don't quite know. Never 
tell a child what you can make him tell you. Never 
give a piece of information without asking for it again. 
Never use a hard word if an easy one will convey your 
meaning, and never use avy word at all unless you are 
quite sure it has a meaving to convey. Never begin an 
address or a lesson without a clear view of its end. 
Never give an unnecessary command, nor one which 
you do not mean to see obeyed. Never permit any 
child to remain in the class, even for a minute, with- 
out having something to do, and a motive for doing it. 





Royalty is becoming more and more literary. Many 


| kings and queens have written books; but now Louis, 


King of Bavaria, is said to be about to take the editor- 
ship of a musical journal. 





Brigham Young proposed to marry a car-load of fe- 
male recruits who recently arrived in the saintly city, 
but only fifteen of them would entertain the offer 
Surely his influence is waning. 


A splendid monument is to be erected over the grave 
of Beethoven at Vienna, a distinguished Austrian no- 
bleman having inaugurated the movement. 


The latest style of wedding tour a to allow 
the bridegroom to go by proxy. After a brilliant wed- 
ding in a rural district of New York, not long ago, 
friends accompanied the happy couple to the depst, 
where the new husband bade his bride a tender fare- 
well, and she started on the wedding tour with her 
uncle! The gentleman’s business would not permit 
his absence at this season of the year without incur- 
ring possible losses, and losing important business op- 
portunities; and he believes in attending to business 
before pleasure. There must have been a screw loose 
somewhere in the joining of this couple. 


The mental pressure to which young children are 
subjected in both public and private schools often 
brings to mind the reply of a little girl when asked by 
her teacher, “‘ How is it that you do not understand 
this simple thing?” “Ido not know, indeed,” she an- 


| swered, with a perplexed look ; “ but I sometimes think 


I've 80 many things to learn that I have no time to un- 


| derstand.” 





The Dahoman language—epoken in some section of 
Western Africa—is easy enough to learn, if one will 
not be in too much of a hurry. For example, the word 
jug is expressed by simply saying see noo-noo ee-a voo- 
tong. Moon is hath ee hing-flah-do-wee, Should one 
wish to compliment a Daboman belle, to express the 
sense of the word beautiful he must say ee-nin dag 
bee-dag be. 

Pompeii is always accessible to strangers and citi- 
zens in Naples for a couple of francs on week-days, 
and for nothing on Sunday. But it is not always that 
the pick-axes and shovels of the workmen are ready to 
lay open to curious eyes the secrets of some hitherto 
uncovered habitation of the ancient Pompeiian. A vis- 
itor in Naples informe us, however, that, when persons 
of distinction go there, Signor Fiorelli is always ready 
to arrange a special excavation for their pleasure. The 
top layer, so to speak, of buried Pompeii is skimmed 
off by ordinary laborers, without any specia! supervi- 
sion, but they can not be trusted when in the vicinity 
of delicate and valuable portable articles. That test is 
greater than the Neapolitan workmen can endure. A 
special Pompeii excursion was arranged for a portion 
of the United States Scientific Expedition, who passed 
through Naples on their way to Sicily, where the total 
solar eclipse was to be observed. Two or three promis- 
ing shops and houses had been reserved by the super- 
intendent for such an occasion, and in front-of them 
chairs were placed for the company. The débris had 
been left to the depth of two or three feet over the 
floors, and the doorways had been blocked by large 
stones to keep the looser dust from rolling out into 
the clean-kept street. A dozen men were immediate- 
ly set to work, and about as many custodi stood by, 
watching with all the sharpness of their long-trained 
eyes that nothing might be caught up and concealed, 
Digging soon developed a building which had been evi. 
dently a shop, containing a furnace set in brick, vari- 
ous bronze vessels, and sundry articles similar to those 
which have been placed in the museum o1 Pompeii. 
Signor Fiorelli has done wonders in collecting and ar- 
ranging the articles in this museum. Every thing un- 
earthed is immediately stowed away, by order of gov- 
ernment, though many articles are already duplicated 
by the score. Every body who goes‘to Pompeii is 
watched by the guide; but, for all that, every body 
whose conscience is not too scrupulous manages to pick 
up, undetected, a few bits of black or white macbic 
from some Mosaic floor, or a piece of stone from 4 
temple or theatre, 
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MIDWAY ISLAND HARBOR AND COAL DEPOT.—From 4 Skeren sy R. W. Anprews.—[See Pace 197.) 








“CAMP SAGINAW,” OCEAN ISLAND.—From a Sketcn sy R. W. Anprews.—[Ser Pace 197.) 





BAY OF PANAMA.—{[Ste Pace 197.) 
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THE BAY OF PANAMA. 


About two and a half miles northwest of Pan- 


la 


1 fine 
fall f 
' 


the Pa 


e situated the beautiful islands of Perico, | 


, and Isliiao, the joint property of the 


a Railroad and the Pacific Mail Steamship | 


, and are occupied by them as the ren- 

's of the California and Central American 
teamships. These islands, of which we 
tch on page 196, 

in fine springs of water. Flamenco, the 
of the three (about half a mile in length 


third in breadth), has on its southern side | 
| tion of the 
United States steamer Saginaw, employed in | 


beach, which, as the tides here rise and 


om twelve to twenty-one feet, gives admira- | 


lities for the repairs of the shipping. 
tand « apacious anchorage exists here. 

of the Panama Railroad, and the estab- 
tof the connecting lines of steamships in 


e well wooded, and | 


ifie, have revived the ancient commercial | 
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prosperity of the city of Panama, which, previ- | 
! ous to 1744, was the principal entrepdt of trade 


on the Pacific coast, but began to decline from 
that time, owing to the diversion of traffic to the 
Cape Horn route. 


THE STORY OF THE “SAGINAW.” 


WE give on page 196 two sketches of scenes on 
Midway and Ocean islands, North Pacific Ocean, 
which have been brought into notice by the at- 
tempt of the government to make a coaling sta- 
former. The latter is where the 


connection with the work on Midway Island, 
was totally wrecked, on Saturday, the 29th day 
of October, 1870. 

Under an appropriation made by Congress of 


$50,000, the United States steamer Saginaw left | 


San Francisco for Midway Island, vic Hono- 
lulu, on the 22d of February, 1870, having on 
board a party of divers, mechanics, and laborers, 
to the number of thirteen, in the employ of the 
contractor, G. W. TownsEenp. About the same 
time a schooner sailed for Midway Island, car- 
rying the materials for prosecuting the work, and 
supplies for the party to last six months. In 
March the Saginaw reached the island, and 
shortly after the schooner arrived. 
at once upon the bar, which was to be cut away 
until the depth of water was increased to twenty- 
four feet, requiring the cutting away of five or 
six feet, on an average, of coral rock. 
was surveved by naval officers, and records of 


rise and fall of tide were kept, under the superin- | 


tendence of Lieutenant-Commander MontGom- 
ERY SICARD, commanding the Saginaw. In 


| addition to this duty, the Saginaw was to furnish 


frequent communication with the Sandwich Isl- 


Work began | 


The bar | 
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} ands, to carry the mails, furnish reports of proge 
ress, and convey such supplies as were required. 
A large scow, sufficiently strong to resist the 
heaviest seas which might strike her in the ex- 
posed position she was to occupy, was construct- 
ed, and provided with a stationary engine and 
derrick for taking inboard the masses of coral re- 
moved by blasts. During the building of the 
scow, which took some weeks, blasting was car- 
ried on from boats. ‘The charges were of com- 
mon blasting powder, contained in tin canisters, 
and discharged by electricity. A diver, in sub- 


| marine armor, was employed to place the charges 


in position in the crevices of the coral, and afi 
erward to attach the masses to the hoisting gear. 
In May the Saginaw left the island for the 
first trip to Honolulu; and from there Captain 
Sicarp sent home his first report, which showed 
that the difficulties of the undertaking had been 

| far too lightly estimated. He gave his opinion 
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that, instead of $50,000 and one season's labor, 
there would be required several years’ time, and 
over $200,000, to coniplete the task of cutting 
the bar sufficiently to permit the safe enirance of 
large vessels, such as the steamers of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, for whose use the sta- 
tion had been mainly intended. He also show- 
ed that the harbor would be unsafe even after 
the bar had been removed. ‘The Saginaw re- 
turned to Midway Island in June, remaining but 
a short time, leaving again for Honolulu in July. 
She returned in August, and left again the same 
month, On the ist of October she left Honolulu 
for the last time, as the appropriation for the 
work on Midway Island would be exhausted 
during that month ; and it was Captain Sicarp’s 
intention to convey the working-party direct to 
San Francisco. 

On the 2ist work ceased on the bar, leaving 
as a result a cut to the requisite depth entirely 
across the bar, and about twenty-five feet wide 
—an accomplishment which showed carefal and 
judicious expenditure of the funds provided, 
while it was but a step toward a result which 
would be of practical benefit. Having secured 
on shore the scow, boats, and other property it 
was necessary to leave, the expedition em- 
barked, and left harbor at 4 p.m. on Friday, the 
28th of October, in good spirits, anticipating a 
pleasant trip to San Francisco. In all her trips 
since leaving that port the vessel had experienced 
good weather, and had never met with accident 
of any kind; so that none felt other than perfect 
confidence in the snevess of the voyage. Cap- 
tain Sicarp took a nearly westerly course, in- 
tending to visit Ocean Island, which lay at a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles in that direction, to 
look for any wrecked sailors who might by 
chance be upon that little-frequented island. 
Having a fair wind astern, the engines were run 
very slowly during the night, and at 2 o’clock 
they were stopped entirely, as land was supposed 
to be not far distant. 

About 3.30 a.m. on Saturday, October 26, 
breakers were reported ahead, and the engines 
backed ; but their power could not overcome the 
vessel's speed, impe!led as she was by sail, before 
striking the reef. Attempts were made to farl 
sail, but time was wanting. Immediately after 
striking, the engines were disabled, and the ves- 
sel lay impaled upon the rock, one point of which 
came through the bottom of the vessel, and 
raised the floor-plates in the fire-room. Heavy 
seas broke-over the ship, and in the darkness 
each one feared that every shock would break 
her in pieces; but she remained nearly intact un- 
til daybreak. Every one was employed getting 
out provisics from the hold. When daylight 
came it showed to the anxious crew a sand isl- 
and about a mile away, and a bread, nearly dry 
reef beneath the ship, to and from which men 
could easily and rapidly pass. The boats and 
most of the provisions were saved and removed 
to the shore. During the morning the portion 
of the vessel forward of the engines separated 
trom the stera, and was broken up, The after- 
part remained high and almost dry on the reef 
for a week or more. Uncertain how long the 
officers and crew might have to remain on the 
island, they were at once put on short and equal 
rations. Of the food saved, the most was in- 
jured. Seareely any of the bread, flour, and 
vegetables had escaped soaking in salt-water. 
Of these the daily allowance was four ounces, a 
quarter of the full ration, and for meat recourse 
was had to seals and black albatross. Such was 
their diet during the whole stay of the crew on 
the island, save that the vegetable ration was re- 
duced suecessively from four to two ounces, and 
then to one. For variety there were a few fish 
and an occasional turtle. The meat saved was 
kept as a reserve to supply boats departing on 
expeditions; for the whole party, ninety-three 
in number, it would have been but a few days’ 
rations. No fresh-water was found at first ; but 
a small boiler, which had been on the Saginaw’s 
deck, was set up as a condeuser, and a very lim- 
ited supply was produced. 

For a long time much discomfort was caused 
by the want of salt; but after a while the sole 
iron kettle was employed to boil down sea-water, 
and thereafter the precious seasoning was doled 
out to each in homeopathic doses. Very fortu- 
nately the ship contained men accustomed to 
mechanical labor in various directions, and there 
were saved many tools, which, belonging to the 
contractor's party, had not been stowed below 
decks. As soon as the wreck had been cleared 
of such things as it was possible to obtain, and 
which would be of any use to the shipwrecked 
party, work was commenced, putting up tents 
made. of the sails and awnings of the ship, and 
then preparing the captain's *‘ gig” for a voyage 
to Honolulu. She was ready, and left for her 
perilous voyage of 1200 miles, on the 18th of 
November. Before this time there had been 
much sickness, caused by the change of diet and 
exposure. Having no medicines, disease had to 
take its own course; but after the boat sailed 
matters began to mend, and on that very day 
fresh-water was found by accident. Work was 
at once started on a second boat, to fit her for 
crossing to Midway Island, and the keel was laid 
of a cutter-board schooner forty feet long. 

With no intervals of rest, neither holidays nor 
Sundays, the work went on; every body hopeful, 
ret not assured of the success of the gig’s voyage. 
Many had begin to give her up as lost, when, 
on the Sd of January, there appeared the black 
smoke and afterward the hull of the Hawaiian 
steamer Aidanea, sent <o the relief of the unfor- 
tunate crew by the Hawaiian government. When 
communication was had with the ship it was 
found that relief had cost the lives of four of the 
brave volunteers who went in the gig, in being 
cast upon the shore of Kauai. This alone damped 
their comrades’ joy at escape from their island 
prison. The Ai/anea brought comforts and lux- 
uries as well as necessaries. It was without re- 











gret that, after an occupancy of sixty-eight days, 
Ocean Island was left behind. The Aidanea visit- 
ed Midway Island for coal, and then steamed 
direct to Honolulu. 

‘The sketch of Ocean Island shows the camp, 
named Camp Saginaw, and looks quite green and 
pleasant—even a romantic watering-place—but 
the reality was not so charming. ‘The bushes, 
though green, gave no shade nor shelter, and 
bore no fruit. No grass grew, and the sand rose 
like dry snow in the wind, entering every hole 
and crevice, filling eyes and mouths, whitening 
food, and muddying drink. ‘The sketch taken 
on Midway Island represents the houses built by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for the ac- 
commodation of their agent and employés. ‘The 
ground is covered, as shown, with thousands of 
black albatross, which in smaller numbers are 
found on Ocean Island, and farnished much of 
the food of the Saginaw’s crew. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss ‘‘C.,” of Troy, N. Y., in three years 
and eleven months, earned with a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine $2308 92, in stitching 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1528 
feet of seam, making 117,102,300 stitches, an 
average of 100,000 per day and 12,500 per 
hour.—[Com.] 





Drunkard, Stop!—The most confirmed 
cases of Intemperance cured by Dr. Brrxs, by a 
very simple remedy; it never fails. Send for a 
circular and convince yourself. Address C. C. 
Brerrs,M.D., Box 5110, New York.—[{ Com. ] 





WINcHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-[ Com. ] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SOMETHING ABOUT WATCHES, 


Readers of the newspapers for the past few years 
can hardly have failed to notice an article originally 
published in the Providence (R. 1.) Journal, which has 
been widely copied, concerning the method and ad- 
vantages of construction, beauty, and durability of the 
Lapp Parent Stirrenev Gop Warton Cases, and 
last, but not least, the very moderate prices at which 
they are afforded as compared with heavy solid gold 
cases of equal strength and durability. But as the 
question “ What is the Ladd Patent Watch Case?” is 
constantly recurring, a few lines for the enlighten- 
ment of inquirers will not be amiss at the present time. 

To the eye the Ladd Patent Watch Case is in no re- 
spect different from one of solid gold—in point of 
fact it is no different, except in the greater metallic 
value of the latter, and is the eame to all intents and 
purposes for wear and use. 

The outer surface is solid gold, thick enough to 
richly and elegantly engrave and engine-turn ; under~ 
neath this is the nickel composition stiffening (takeing 
the place of gold useful only asa stiffening in the 
id gold case, while adding ~——s its ‘cost); then 
comes the inner surface of gold, thus forming practi- 
cally a gold watch case. 

The inception of the idea in the mind of the invent- 
or was occasioned during the practice of his trade as 
a watchmaker, some years ago, by noticing the many 

oor and miserable gold cases of watches brought to 
him for repairs. As a class, these cases were reduced 
to the thinnest possible point in material, in order to 
bring their cost Gown to a salable price, the conse- 
quences of which were seen in the dented, m: 
and twisted covers, sprung and broken joints, heads 
ben: or torn off, bows in all conditions of infirmit 
bezels so meagre in stock as to be unable to h 
glasses or stay in place from sheer weakness— in 
short, afflicted with all the various ills that ench 
watch cases are heirs to. 

This was particularly noticeable in the ladies" 
watches, which, it may be added, are too often eelect- 
ed by their purchasers for other than their service- 
able qualities. Far better would it have been for their 
owners, both on the scores of beauty and usefalness, 
had these thin, fragile cases been strengthened with 
a stiffening in the manner of the Ladd Watch Case. 

The cases of the larger or gentlemen’s watches, 
though more “stocky” from necessity, yet were weak 
and feeble in structure, and quite frequently of very 
low carat, or what was known at the time as Phila- 
delphia gold, a compound which might nearly as well 
have been all base metal but for its name. 

The question which then forcibly took possession 
of his mind was, ‘Can not a practically gold watch 
case be made to take the place of such invalids as 
these—stout, strong, beantiful, durable—able to stand 
as hard usage as these have been subjected to without 
flinching, and yet be afforded at a price low enough 
to place it within the means of the large class of peo- 
ple preferring a gold watch to any other?” And the 
answer, fier ~— costly ex ments and unsuccess- 
ful attempts, is before the public in those elegant and 
substantial Hunting and Open-Face Watch Cases for 
ladies and gentlemen, and in almost endless variety 
of style and finish. They are manufactured by Messrs. 
J. A. Brown & Co., No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York, 
at their factory in Providence, R.1., by whom deserip- 
tive circulars are sent on application, and are now for 
sale by wholesale and retail dealers throughout the 


ary ILDING PAPER 


OF FOUR GRADES. 
Water-Proof CLAP-BOARDS, 
A perfect substitute for pine, at about half its cost, and 
entirely water-proof, 

SHEATHING BOARD, 

for outside of Studding, under Clap-Boards, A non- 
onductor of cold, heat, and dampness. 
Prepared Plastering BOARD, 
A cheap and perfect substitute for lath and pluster ; 

ukes a smooth, substantial wall, at less than half the 
isual cost. 

DOUBLE THICK ROOFING, 
Made entirely of Wool Felt, a cheap and perfect article. 


Samples and circulars sent free by 
OCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
Chicago; or 


B. E. HALE, 
22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 








12 RAIA FOR THE PARLOR, send 
MAGIC Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


748 Broadway, New York. 


GHORT-HAND WRITING.—150 words a 
tI minute can be mustered b weeks. 
Send stampto J.A.GRAY, 


any one in 4 
. 0. Box 4847, N. ¥. 





COMIC SONGS 


ARRANGED TO 


PIANO MUSIC. 


ANY TWENTY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF $1: 


Each song has a Piano accompaniment, and is bean- 
any pee on sheet music paper. Please order by 
number, 


No. Aurnor. 
153. A Motto for Every Man........... ++ +se+sEbObSOn 
344. All Among the Hay....... outntoual .F. Williams 
256. Annette’s Granny Dear............... +++. Bay 
363. An Old Man would be Woving........ eee y 
75. Bachelor's Hall...............+. -++--Calver 








nging for Sa’ 
40. Belles of Bronte aa 














408. Better Late than Never. 
GB. Osta Ps 6856600. ccc cece cccsesesd 
56. Bootblack's Somg..................6.- 
320. Bother the Fasitton...................005 , 
18T. Bother the Men.................. sss006ee 
409. Bowid Sojer Boy................ sodede ....Lever 
316. Broken Down ....... Ocsceerdsccesteceene Sinclair 
157. Bulls and Bears............seseseseee +++ eee P Patt 
331. Cackle, Cackle, Cackle........ séeeéuese $s 
136. = _ _—_ and Kiss Her.............. Cc 
1, Capta’ ee re a 
9. Cham Ohariie. ....cbesseses Pere ree 
66. Chestnut-Street Belles........... «++... Raymond 
179. Clown in the Pantomime........ dsccccsosegsh ane 
104. CrQbeeGlP Sawn. ...........ccccdoessees Benedict 
351. Da, | EE ééodiibaigd a 
188. DaMBRRRPGMRCY.......0..ccccceccccsics Moesleim 
ok ll et Wav 
228, Dashing White Sergeant..............+++ Bishop 
211. Dutchman’s Leetle, Wee Dog........ ceed 
198. Early in the Morning..............0+-0+s +. Mi 
322. Fascinating Swell..............02+ sees Van Hess 
70. Fidgety Wife....... 66nes6en sone . Covert 
GD, PENIS TEMBOOD. . o.ccssccccscsccs coven ymond 
62. Foreign 6 6:2400 sever -00n000ueee ....Lloyd 
i, arr Millard 
346. Give a Man a Chance................- Batchelder 
159... ae PMRncs sccvecescesccecvcodannn Pratt 
100, Go it While You're Young .............. Waverly 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark............ Raymond 
$24, Have Patience till To-morrow .......... --.-Fase 
149. Have You Seen Her Lately?. ........ yor, 
7. I Really Don’t Think I shall Marry..... Gabrielle 
209. I Saw | SS ees .-..Davies 
396. I Will Stand by my Friend.............. Bicknell 
150. I'll Ask my Mother..... Sdvevereescoers Earnshaw 
352. I'll Tell Nobody..... “ 
96. I'm Not Myself at Al . Lover 
192. I'm O'er Young to Marry atee 
181. Irish Mussar.............. Raymond 


7 — —= ‘ 
P ng, Boys 
90. Eettcieam” 
395. Kate Kearney. 





y --Glover 
61. Lancashire Lass ...... Raymond 
196. Laugh While You Can................. ag 
en rrr Lover 
230. Love was Once a Little Boy. 
291. Merriest Girl that’s Out................+.- Minasi 
176, Matrimonial Sweets...................+ Freeman 
5G Eee Daughter Fan.............0secscceecee Blewitt 
278. ME WN cccksdeaccoccecsresesiovcncmed Bayly 
168. Motto for Every Man...............s000- Hobson 
158. Nellie Just Over the Way...............- Millard 
GHEE COR MOMRANG.....0.000ccccccccccecccees -Blewitt 
Serer cer Lloyd 
89. Nothing Else to Do................0-..0 Hatton 
72. Oh, you Pretty Bine-eyed Witch.......... Taylor 
126. Old Simon, the Cellarer................. Haiton 
356. One Good Turn Deserves Another.. Edw. Rankine 
87. Paddle your Own Canve..............+00 Hobson 
305. Pretty Girl Milking her Cow.......4.....008 Irish 
SE POEs SOMUMA. ... 0c ccccccccces citewser Belmont 
22. Riding Down Broadway............ ... Andrews 
350, Rolling Home in the Morningy.......... 
155. Romeo and Juliet Raymond 
OO rhs Ve Lover 
167. Sports at Fire Island... Raymond 
82. School of Jolly Dogs Copeland 
225. Tapping at the Garden Gate 
328. The Way to be Happy......-..++eeeeeees- Clifton 
53. ose Tassels on the Boots...........+ Raymond 
106. Tommy Dodd. ...........ccscesdsecscee 
oe ee. ee ae Steele 
299. Up in a Balloon...........esweeess -.--. Raymond 
43. Velocipede Johnny.........- eScccevceses Leander 
81. Willie Went a Wooing................. — 
296. Why Don’t the Men Propose?............ lewitt 
251. Widow Machree..........+.++ Soucive oe ees OVOP 
276. Widow Mahoney.....:.....00++e+eee00++- BIOWitt 
28. Waltzing Down at Long Branch........ Andrews 
68. Where there's a Will there’s a Way......... Saer 
401. Wait for the Tarn of the Tide............ Clifton 


The above can be obtained throngh any News Agen- 
cy, or by inclosing the price (five cents each) to 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 








WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED Extractofaletter from 
BY @ Medical Gentl 


[Marcu 4,187]. 


hI. STEWART & ¢ 


have opened 
AN\ EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


of every variety, viz.: 


LINENS, SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMAskKs, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS. 


NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELING. 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTON SHEETINGS. 


SHIRTINGS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., &c. 


FORMING the LARGEST and MOST ATTRACT. 
IVE STOCK, BOTH AS TO QUALITY 
AND PRICE, TO BE FOUND 
IN THIS CITY OR 
ELSEWHERE. 


————ss 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


THE DOMESTIC 


Noiseless, Lock 
Stitch 


SEWIKG 
MACHINE 


forsimplicityof its 
Construction, its 
Perfect mechan 
ism, ease of move. 
ment, its great 
range of work, 
challenges the 
world for its equal 
for family use or 
for manufacturing 

tFAGENTS 
WANTED in 
allcounties where 
one is not already 
appointed. For 
Circulars, samples 
ofits work,address 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., TOLEDO, 0. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


ABE THE 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 


SUPERIOR to EITHER SEWED or PEGGED. 
Unequaled for 
Strength, 
Neatness, 
Economy. 











Comfort, 
Pliability, 
Durabi.ity, 


IMPERVIOUS TO DAMPNESS. 
WARRANTED NOT TO RIP. 
PRESERVE THEIR SYMMETRY TO THE LAST. 
Patent Stamp on Every Shoe. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


They have been thoroughly tested, and give uni- 
versal satisfaction. 


Y ? : 
EA ay 
for ISZ1lAaS 


ni 








Tur First Eprrron or Onr Hunpren anv Firry 
Tiousann copies of Viek%s Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide is )u)- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Flower and Veve- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, i!- 
lustrated with Three andrea fine Wood Engraving: 
and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 


The most beautiful and the most instractive Floral 
Guide published. A German on published, 















at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 
that their Sauce is 
“| highly esteemed in 


CONNOISSEURS 


TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, 


and applicable to 


opinion, the most 
wholesome Sauce 
i that is made.” 


or 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Tuble, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led t- 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Stre:t, 


Special Agents for the United States. 





O N TR IAL —To give readers a taste of 
- , . e its quality, that first-class 
yes $8 magazine, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, will be sent in clubs of twenty copies er more, 
half a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents 
each,; clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; a single copy, six 
months, $1. Sample copies Frrr. No deviation. This 
offer good for three months. Address 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


ENUINE NORWAY OA Curstsr Coun- 
tY MAMMOTH Corn, and ALstke CLover. Sample 
packages sent free to Farmers ; also a copy of the 

MERTOAN Stoo Jovrnat, by inclosing stamp to 





in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 180, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order We for Ten Cents, which is not half the 

ress 


cost, 
JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BoIesees COMPLETE OPERAS (: 
olce aud 
Price 


ano-forte, words in two languages. 
$1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1! Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
7 BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


“FOGGAN’S PATENT STIFFENED GOLD 


ASUNTING CASE WATCHES are manufactured on 
the most recent and improved scientific principles, ar¢ 
warranted for finish ona wear egual to the most cosy 
— GOLD Watches. Warranted perfect time- 

eepers. 
Fac-simile Waltham Patent Levers, $25; Chronom- 
eter Balance, $30; Genuine Waltham Chronometer 
Balance, $35; Aluminium Bronze Full-Jeweled Pat- 
ent Levers, $15 and $20. Chains, most approved styles, 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed C.O. D., with permission 
to examine, by paying the Express agent charges bot 
ways before paying bill. JOHN FOGGAN, Manufac- 
turer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer, No. 79 Nassau 5‘, 
near Fulton St., New York. 


___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. LS 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopross, 41 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Wate! 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING TINS 


MONTH, OF Will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. os 

















A 
N.P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 
V nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 
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CALORIC ENGINES. 


Four Horse Power, $350 to $950. 
ROPER'S NEW IM- 
PROVED UPRIGHT 
ENGINES. 
Runs still! 
Packings do not 
burn! 
No Water used! 
Can not Explode! 
No Insurance de- 
manded ! 
Not. Liable to get 
out of order! 
Requires no Skill- 
Engineer, and 
costs to run 25 cts. 
per day per horse 
power. 


ROPER C. E. CO., 49 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


From Qne-Half to 





New! Practical! ‘omplete { 


A HAND-BOOK of LAW 


FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


Incomparably superior to any similar work now 
published. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


DPD. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


THE NEW WILSON 


nder-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


a $25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For St1tcH- 
1nG, HemMine, TuckiNe, 
FELirva, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BINDING, BRaIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unezce'led | 

For particulars address 

‘ au Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED,  #vaLaxp, 0, or 


Sr. Lous, Mo. 


FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail 
Sent with safety to any Post-Office. Priced Circular, 
with instructions for culture, free. 
My Illustrated Caralogue of New and Rage Piants 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
67 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 


| 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 

send fo Pri e-List, and a Club form will atcompany 


i full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 83 VESEY STREET, 
P.0, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
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cular 
In- 


lor our New ¢ 
aralysis, Kull 


‘ . PAG sel sii 


re and Cure of 


R. N. TOOKER, M.D., 
LA 117 East Fif.h St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
q METHING NEW.—A-rents gnaranteed £3000 a 
yet hel roduce an avriicle that sells in every house. 
‘dress, With stamp, S. Gituitanp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


: iwements have been made to furnish COT 
Pal I'VERNS of the beautiful Paris Costames 
> intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
- ‘These Patterns are Graven to Frr any 
mn to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
est decuraci), TUK NAMES AND DIRKO- 
PING TOGRTHER mt ING PRINTED ON FAO 
HME PATTERN, Su as to be adjusted 
Xperienced, 





Wille patterns are now ready: 











: — Vol. IIT. 
Ml CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
kk ®U CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. * 9% 
2 oe /UR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 9% 
rn BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ae. 
Seen EU MID caseiprinicccs easier * 30 
PPac 2; WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 39 
A NT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “« 34 
Tr LNED EVENING DRESS...........++-., “ 38 
BI ul “ED een <i: , a . 27 
»OCSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 49 
HIGH eee WALKING SUIT...........0000 “ 44 
vit-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. 46 
DOr 1 SAQUE WALKING SUIT...... a 

<1 BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

ab os roe seins nani mesiimrienthbaanbalil “ 49 
‘LF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 

WoRTa:e : Vol. 1V. 
LADY I-RASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... a. 
~~» GORED WRAPPER...........00000e * © 
; ers will send either Pattern by mail, 
BUST rac eet of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
‘ % pe ( RE. The same Patterns coat sixty cents 
sent fee re lhe whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
athe - OO. N patterns separated or exchanged. 
tainis a by oh pee tery | the Number of paper cons 
tt the usual discomme. ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


mR RF My My * ial 

$595595555 75359 

TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared tofur- 
nish ail classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons of either scx exsily earn from Sue. to $5 per 
evening, and c proportions | sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly es much es men. 
Thatcll whosee this notice may send their eddress, and test the 
business, we mike this unparalleled offer: To such es are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble cf writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
work on, anda copy of The Peop/e’s Literary Commanion— 
one of the largest and best f»mily newspapers published—c!! 
sentiree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, addieas E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


Best book at lowest price. Haney’s complete 
Sell-Instractor, containing simple and explicit direc- 
tions by which any one can learn this amusing art, 
with numerous examples for practice and exhibition ; 
also instructions for making and using the famous Mag- 
ic Whistle, for imitating birds, animals, &c. Only 1 5e. 
by mail, postpaid ; 5 for 60 cts. Send for Catalogues 
of Books, &c. Address C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


GROUPS OF STATUARY 
By JOHN ROGERS, 
Comprising over Twenty different Designs, from 

$10 to $25 each. 

These will be delivered at any railroad station in 
the United States, free of expense, on receipt of the 
price. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
to JOHN ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can de his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cnts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


\ ONDERFUL COMBINATION! —ERA- 
SIVE TABLET, VOCKET MIRROR, AND 
PIN CASE. The Hallowell (Me.) Saturday Gazette 
says: “Probably no other invention in the world 
from size, shape, variety of daily uses, durability, anc 
price, is so fitted for the pockets of all. It is worth the 
price if only to examine as a curiosity. The parties are 
entirely responsible.” One sent free for 25 cents, or 
three for 50 cents. E. C. PAGE & CO., Boston, Mass. 











AFTER A TRIAL OF OVER 40 YEARS, 
Dr, Currseman’s Femate Piirs 
Have proved to be the only reliable remedy for 
correcting all irregularitics and removing all ob- 
structions, whether from cold or otherwise, Ex- 
plicit directions, stating when they should not 
be taken, with each box. Price, One Dollar. 
Sent by mail, secure from observation, by remit- 

ting to Dz. C. L. CHEESEMAN, 
P. O. Box 4531, N. Y. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











Soldiers sending a Stamped Et velope with their 
full address to Box 3696, New York City, will receive 
in return valuable information. 


u] VAT anv Froweg, Frvrr, 
FRESH GA RD E} Hens, TreeannSurcn, 
AND EvereReen Seeps, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
packets of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 





MEDALLION aT ea ETT TH Price reaucea 








DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


THEA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: 'l'ea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
_— Tro SUIT ALL TASTES. 


WONDERFUL NOVELTY,.—The Com- 

bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case. A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
and gentleman. Needed byall. In elegant gilt case, neat. 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefolly 
packed, for only 2% cts. ; 5 for 41; 12 for $2, by addressing 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








IRST PREMIUM awarded by Amer. Inst. 1870. 

MicrosoopEs, \ Illustrated price-lixt and cata- 
Maate Lanteens. logues free to any address, 
T. H. McAuuister, Optician, 49 Nassan St., N. Y. 





\ JONDERS OF THE AGE.—Real Working Steam. 
Engine, only $1 50, and the Magic Photographs, 

25 cents a package. Sent every where, postage paid. 

Send to W, C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, Row York. 





Try samples of onr great $1 Weekly. 
TheGAZETT¥, Hallowell, Maine. 


FRE 


Easily made with oar Stencil and 
Key-Check Ontfit. Cirenlars Free. 

Strarrorp M'r’a Co., 
66 Fulton St., New York. 


50 a Month, with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Srrxcenr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Se Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. ai 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judwa, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By George Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


12mo, 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, Se 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed fur Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Aturet Barnes, 
Author of “Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Beane 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Jomn Sran- 
rorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareih,” 
“O'd Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown Syo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHAN1 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High Schoo), 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings, l6mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. id 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Leoren Biarv. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gittmore, With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun 8. C. Anuort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bouaparte,” “The French Revolution,” 
&c. With lilustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Iustrated Histories.) 


COMFORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Groner F. Comront, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Afathetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“ A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. y EB. H. Knaronsvns.-Hvexrssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sabara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pav. 
Du Cuatte. With numerous Dlustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. = 

DU CHAILLU'’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 

BOYS: Tur Goria Counrry.— Wirv Lire. — 
Lost in THE JunGie.—My Arinat Kinavom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in box, $7 00. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
G.G.EVANS& CoO. y) 


GREAT ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE 
GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE!!! 
17th Year of its Establishment! 

806 CHESTNUT ST. § 56 N. FiGHTH §r., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS FOR 1871! 
New Books! New Gifts! New Attractions! 


Wewill send you any book published in the United 
States, with a Gift, on receipt of the Publisher's price. 

Order any book you may desire, and it will be 
romptly forwarded, with a Gift. 


Our complete Classified Catalogue © > 
Sor 1871 just issued, 
SEND FOR IT!1t' SEND FOR ITI1! 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by enone Hanrrer & Broruens, a 
house withont a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their. facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning buxiness, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 








$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 
A preminm HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Brekeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best Jow- 
oriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HIEN- 
ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 
{7 TO BE MADE !—Honorable, 


VT / FS 
MON ‘i Kasy, Useful, and Profitable em- 


ployment. Active, enterprising persons of good ad- 


| dress, either sex, wanted every where to sell an article 


| 
| 
| 


fuse to every body. Address, for fall particulars, 
°' "HL. G. BESTOR, 245 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


caacd » A month and expenses to srood canvaseers. 
$ 300 Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 








THE BEST PENS 


Ever yet made. Only $1 50 a 
gross. One dozen samples sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
25 cents. Address the Wasuine- 
tox MepaL.ion Pew Co., N.Y. | 











HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH, 1871, 


Conrents ; 
THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Aurnor op 


“Tux Dover Crvun,” “Tux Cry VTOGRAM,” S&C. 
Cuarree V. The Beginning of Blunders. 
Cuarrer VI. The Fiery Trial. 

Cuarrer VII. A Startling Revelation. 

Cuaprer VILL. A Mad Wife. 

ILLUsTRATIONS. — The Meeting. —“ By Jove, I 
knew it !"—The Fiery Trial.—* All gone: my Eve- 
brows, and Mustache, and every Wisp of Hair from 
my Head."—“ Confound such a Man! I gay."— 
“ Hawbnury sank back in his seat, overwhelmed.” 
—‘*Very well. Here it is.” . 

PICTURES OF IRELAND. 

IuLustRations.—The Giant's Causeway.—Car- 
rick-a-Rede. — Walker's Pillar, Londonderry, 
Dangan Castle.— Nelson Monument, Sackville 
Street, Dublin.— Monument to Daniel O'Connell. 
—The Jaunting-Car.—In the Gallery at the Thea- 
tre.—“ The Rist is Inside, yer Honor, sortin’ Let- 
thers."—Phoula-Phouca.—The Gap of Danloe.— 
Ross Castle, Killarney. 

COTTAGE AND HALL. By Autor Cary. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Second Paper.) 

I.Lustrations.—Bay Buisquine.—Mouth of the 
Miami River. — Arrow- Root. -— Sisal Hemp. — An 
Everglade.—White Pelican.—Royal Palms.—The 
Live-Oak. —The Manatee. — Brown Pelican and 
Sea-Gull.— The Sea-Devil. — Sea-Horse Key.— 
The Cracker. 

SIESTA. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLAIMS OF CO- 
LUMBUS. (Second Paper.) 

WED IN THE MORNING— DEAD AT NIGHT. 
—(Conelied.) 

ILivstRation,—* Do you se2 it? The Amulet? 
There, there !" 

A DAY IN CASTLE GARDEN. 

ILLustnaTions.—** Das Muss der Palast sein.”—- 
Registering Names.—Castle Garden; Exterior 
View from the Battery. — Railroad Office. — Ex- 
change Broker's Office.—Interior of Castle Gar- 
den. The Mecklenburger.—Reading Letters from 
Friends.—Meeting of Friends.—Immigrant Run- 
ner. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT.—XVI. Tax Seven Years’ 
yan.—(Continued,) 

I.iustrations,—Frederick the Great, et. 58. 
The Winter Camp.—Sacking the Palace.—Plan of 
Battle of Liegnitz, August 16, 1760.—Plan of Bat- 
tle of Torgau, November 3, 1760, 

AN AFFAIR ON A TOMBSTONE. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. 

WALLENSTEIN AND GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

AN — By the Avrnor or “ Guy Lrvinestonz,” 
e. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFTELD SCOTT. Ex- 
waese From tHe AvTonioeraruy or TuvrRLow 
FED. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Avrnor or “ Manet’s 
Proeress,” “Aunt Marcarer'’s Trovnir,” &c. 

SIX-AND-THIRTY. From tur German, uy C. C. 
Suackrorp, 

OUR HARBOR DEFENSES, 

FROM MY CHILDHOOD'S DAY. From tue Gum 
MAN OF RiOKER?, 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WFEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Haurrn's Magazine, Ove Year...... $4 00 
Ilanrven’s Werwey, One Year...... 400 
Hauren'’s Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Hanren’s Magazine, Hanven'’s Weexry, and Hanurrn'’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

An Katra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wieexry, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supsontuers at $4 00 each, in one remiltance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a venr, for the Weewry or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-vearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Weekny or Bazan, to prepay the U. 8. postaye, 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year, Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number, When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wreextry and Bazan commence 
with the vear, When no timeis specitied, it will he 
nnderstood that the sabscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given, It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontimunnce. 

In remitting by mail, a: Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harern & Broriures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stelen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apventistne tx Hanrer'’s Penrontoars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, #500; Half Page, 
$250 : Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weeklr.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
\ / of $30 per Week and cxpeuses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. MAS:.72Kn 
e BOYS and GinLs 

ho engage in our new business make from to 
$10 per day in their own localities. F att pasvice- 
lars and instructions sont free by mail. These in 
need of permanent, profitable work, chould address 
atonce. Gores Stimson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


WE WILL PAY 


GENTS a salary of $35 per week, or allow a 
large commission to sell our new inventions. 


7.W.Frink & Co,, Marshal!, Mich. 
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SWEEDY | lf PUBLIC WORKS _ 
WN 


r 


| Les 


“GROSS IRREGULARITY NOT ‘FRAUDULENT.’” 


Boss Swxep. **'To make this look straight is the hardest job I ever had. 


Warsow go sleigh-riding ?” 





AILROAD BOND 


WHETHER YOU WISH TO 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 


565 & 567 Broadway, N. ¥., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


Waltham ‘Watches, 


and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 


These Watches greatly excel any cth- | 


ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. 














Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 
¢stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
+g a of motion. 
and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


7.3. H. GREGORY'S 
SEED CATALOGUE. 


My Annual Illustrated Catalogue, containing a list 
of many new and rare Vegetables, some of which are 
not found iu avy other catalogue, and all the standard 
vegetables of the farm and garden (over one hundred 
of which I grow on my three seed farms), with a care- 
fally selected list of flower seed, will be sent free to all. 

All my seed is sold under three warrants: 

lst. That all money sent shall reach me. 

2d. That all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 

8d. That my seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Maxnieneap, Mass. 








ens ATED es: cn He 


NEW YORE WATFH Fp. 
ane THE BEST § CHEAPEST. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 


BOYS or GIRLS "i “iutz, mi * 


KE 








Asx To Sez Tuem. 


in a sure and honest wav, 
BOX 2793, P.O., Philadelphia. 


$732 in 31 DAYS 


Made by ove Agent, selling St.ver's Broom. 100,000 
in nse. Recommended by Horace Greeley and Amer. 


Agriculturist. One County for each Agent. Prices Re- 
duced. C.A. CLEGG & CO., New York, or Chicago, Ill. | 


What made 





BUY OR SELL, WRITE TO 





24 Broad St., New York. 


BALL, BLACK, & C0., 


LAST CHANCE 


TO SEE 


WHAT $5 WILL DO. 


i 
! 
| The Sale of Shares in the 
| 
| 





GREAT PREMIUM LAND SALE 


will be continued until April 21st, 1871, when Grand 
| Prizes to the Value of 


| $95,000!!! 
| will be distributed to the Shareholders. 
SHARES only $5, 


; with which each purchaser receives at once a superb 
Steel Engraving or a Chromo. 


An opportunity not to be lost of obtaining 


iv AVome or Fortune’ 
Address or call for particulars, 


J. C. DERBY, General Manager, 
177 BROADWAY, New York, or AUGUSTA, Ga. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now iu Use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
sw Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





CABINET ORGAN MUSIC23 


having a Reed Organ or Melodeon should send for a 
copy of Kimball's Organ Voluntaries, a New collection 
of choice music, my ey d adapted to the Organ. Con- 
taining selections from the works of the great masters, 
and a number of beautiful compositions by some of the 
best writers in this country. Mailed, postpaid, to an 

address, on receipt of price. 128 pages, neatly bound. 
Price$2. Catalogue of music sent free. 8S. BRAINARD 
& SONS, Mcsic Pusiisuers, Cleveland, O. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success ! 
pany stands seg to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, Samples, &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 











DOOLEY’S YEAST POWDER 
Stands unequaled for making light, healthy, and nu- 
tritious rolls, biscuits, griddle-cakes, &c. The ingre- 
dients used in the manufacture of this powder are not 
only chemically pure, but so proportioned that the re- 
sults produced are the same each time. In this respect 
it possesses superiority over all others in the market. 
Only tvro teaspoonfuls are required for a quart of flour. 
For sale by grocers generally. Use Dooury's Yxast 
Powper only. Doorry & Brotrurr, Proprietors, 

69 New St., New York. 


GENTS WANTED (8225 A MONTH) by 
the AMIERICAN KNITTING 
CHINE CO, 








HARPER'S 





The Com. | 





MAe | should have them. 
BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. | 


; WEEKLY. — | 
‘BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
on nthe a 


7 mv has a Larger Circulation 
ILD OA | S than all the comic papers 
combined. No. 18 contains, among other 

|| splendid hits, “Soft Soldering Congress,” 

| “Justice in New York,” ‘Juggler of Plymouth 
Church,” “ Liederkranz Ball,” “That Sleigh 
Ride,” and the great local hit, ‘‘ The Barber's 
Chair,” &c., &c. Sold by all Newsdealers, or 
send 10c. to Wincuett & Smaut, 113 Fulton St., N. Y. 





| The Ladd Patent Stiffened 


Gold Watch Cases, 


For Movements of American Manufacture. 
In Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Sizes. 

The most elegant, durable, popular, and the best 
Gold Watch Cases ever made for so little money. 

For sale by leading Jewelers throughout the conn- 
try. Descriptive Circulars sent on application, by 

J. A. BROWN & CO., 
11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


“THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE COR- 


NER.”—Beautiful Imperial-sized Photographs of the 
above sent on receipt of 25 cents and postage. 
MARSH & LANGDON, 721 Broadway, N. Y. 





SOMETHING NEW 


FROM WALTHAM. 
A Boy’s Watch 


That will Suit Every One. 


This Watch, which is of a smaller size than the oth- 
er Waltham Watches, has just been introduced, and, 
although called the Boy’s Watch on account of its 
size, is destined to have a wide and universal sale. 

It is finely finished, of substantial construction, and 
contains all the recent improvements. Its low price 
and neat appearance will commend it to a large class 
of persons who have been deterred from pope wou | 
Waltham Watches heretofore on account of their large 
size. 





Our Illustrated Price-List describes this and all other | 
Waltham Watches in detail, vives weight and quality | 


of the cases, with prices of each, and explains our plan 
of sending watches to all parts of the country, with- 
out risk to the purchaser. 

Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw this 
notice in Harper's Weekly. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Since February 1st we have made considerable reduc- 
tions in the price of all these Watches. All orders re- 
ceived after this date will be filled at the reduced prices. 


HARD-WwooD 


BOARDS AND VENEERS. 


Especial aitention is called to our 


HUNGARIAN AH, FRENCH BLACK-WAL: 
NUT, AMBOINE THUYA, AND TULIP WOOD, 


Just to haud and unusually choice. 
Also on hand our usual complete assortment of 
PLANKS, BOARDS, AND VENEERS. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Nos. 168, 170, and 172 Centre St., New York. 
Factory, Nos. 291 Monroe St., and 398 Madison St. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 





Fresh Novels, 


PULLISHED bY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New You. 


EARL'S DENE. A Novel. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


By R. E. Francitioy. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trottore, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “ He Knew He was Right," &c. Ll- 
lustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamrs De Mine, Author 


American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 


Svo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 

A SIREN. By T. Avo.rnus Tronvorr, Author of 
* Lindisfarn Chase,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antuony Trot.orr, Author of 
“The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” *‘ He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. E1toary, 
Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of “ Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cour. S8yvo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 





cr? Harrrr & Brotuens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


TANTED—AGENTS ($20 r day), to sell 
|the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
| fl} ‘‘ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
1 ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HORRIBLE! thirty sears, nna-was cored in 


six weeks by a simple remedy. The receipt will be 
sent, postage free, to all afflicted. Address 
Rev. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 
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AND 


HOUSEHOLD, 


Including a Special, Interesting, and Instructiye De- 
partment for Children and Youth. 


{ESTABLISHED IN 1842.) 


The American Agriculturist is large pe- 
riodical of 44 pages, well printed, and filled with plain 
practical, reliable, original matter. It furnishes every 
year Four Hundred to Six Hundred 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


Drawn and engraved by the best artists, and about 
Five Hundred large quarto three-colann pages of 
original matter by the 
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Sent to any address, postpaid. Every body 


HILL & CO., Printers, Albany, N. Y. 


Printed in latest style. Address | 


BEST WRITERS, 


Or as much reading as is found in 
4 . a r 
Five Large Octavo Volumes 

of five hundred pages each. It contains each month q 
Calendar of Operations to be performed on the Farm, 
in the Orchard and Garden, in the Dwelling, 
&. 

It is prepared by practical, intelligent worxrnG-uex 
The 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 


is valuable to every Ilousekeeper. 
for 


The Department 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


is prepared with special care to furnish amusement and 
to inculcate knowledge and sound moral principles. 

Circulation—Terms,.—The circulation of the 
American Acricenrcurist (about 150,000) is so large 
that it can be furnished for the low price of $1 50a 
year; four copies for $5; teu copies for $12; twenty 
or more, $1 each; single numbers, 15 cents each. 

gar TRY IT A YEAR. 

The subscription price of Heartu anp Home is $3.4 
year. One copy each of American Agricultur- 


| ist (Monthly) and Hearth and Home (Week!y 


will be sent one year for $4, to which thirty-two cents 
should be added when the papers are to go to British 
America. 


sw TRY THEM BOTH A YEAR. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 


Publishers, 
245 BROADWAY, New York. 


HEARTH AND HOME 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Fall of interesting and valuable reading for 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


A PAPER FOR EVERY BODY. 


Hearth and Home, issued every week, is one 
of the most beautiful journals in the world. It has 
twenty large pages, and a single volume contains 


| about $25,000 worth of splendid engravings, finely 


printed, and of a highly pleasing and instructive char- 
acter. It has, also, a vast amount of the choicest read- 
ing, carefully prepared, and full of instruction. With 
a moderate amount of rural information for the Farm 
and Garden, it contains excellent Editorials on the 


x | vari ics ay iv ader prac- 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” “The | various topics of the day, which give the reader } 


tical and usefulinformation. Hlearth and Home 
has a most capital Househela Department, 
which will delight and greatly aid every Housekeepe' 
The Children’s Department, edited by Mr 
Mary E. Doner, with many Assistants, is of surpass- 
ing interest to all the little people. The News De- 
partment tells, in a clear, condensed way, what : 
going on in the world, so as to make the reader intel- 
ligent without wading through a great mass of mate- 
rial. In short, it is a paper that will please and profit 
both old and young in every home. 
se TRY IT A YEAR. 


TERMS: 

One Copy, One Year, * + + $300. 
Four Copies, One Year, = = $275 each. 
Ten or more Copies, = = = $250 each. 
Single Number, - - = - = * *8 Cents. 

20 cents a year extra when sent to British Americ# 

The subscription price of the American Agricultur- 
ist, which is known as one of the oldest and best mag: 
azines in the world for the Farm, Garden, and House- 
hold, is $150 a year. One copy each of Hearth 
and Home (Weekly) and American Agricul 
turist (Monthly) will be sent one year for $4, 
which 32 cents should be added when the paper are 
to go to British America. 


ORANGE JUDD & C0. 
Publishers, . 
245 BROADWAY, New york. 
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ONE NIGHT. 

Ir had happened twice. When I went to my 
work after each service I found that the reed 
stops had been pulled out against my express 
desire: and all my labor—as I chose to believe 

~had been wasted. 

Perhaps organ-builders, as a rule, are bad- 
tempered men. I am, and I own to it at once. 
You may guess, then, that I was not much in- 
clined to rejoice when I heard that there was to 
bean eleven o'clock service on the night of New- 
Years Kve 

“You will have the kindness,” I said, sternly, 
to the beardless little schoolmaster who played 
during the absence of the regular organist, ‘* not 
to use the reed stops.” 

**All right, Sir,” he simpered. 

All right, was it ? We should see. 

‘Tt is hard enough,” I blustered, ** to be sent 
for to such a job at this time of year. I don’t 
care to have to do it half a dozen times instead 
of once—through your obstinacy.”’ 

* All right,” he smiled, once more. ** But 
shall vou not be at church yourself?” 

‘+ T think there are various spots where I would 
rather be in the middle of a winter night,” said 
J, turning on iny heel. 

But, all the same, my mind was made up to 
go. It was a great old gloomy church of three 
aisles, with a heavy tower. Very beautifal it 
might have been made with Mr. Scott’s assist- 
ance; but very gaunt and bare and unbeautiful 
the five thousand parishioners of St. Mark’s were 
content to allow it to remain. 

The best part of it was the organ, a fine old 
instrument by Bernhard Schmidtz, and fit for a 
cathedral. 

Perhaps it was natural that the friends of St. 
Mark should be proud of his bells (there not be- 
ing much else in the neighborhood to beget pride 
at all), but I always shuddered when I heard 
them, and hastened to my lodgings (which were 
out of hearing), with my teeth on edge, and met- 
aphorical wool in my ears. 

Always, I say, until this New-Year’s Eve, when, 
as they tuned up for the extraordinary midnight 
service, I hastened in the other direction, into 
the very shadow of St. Mark’s tower, under the 
very clash of the bells. 

I erept up to the gallery, opened the side door 
of the instrument, and (after looking cautiously 
around, to be sure I was alone) bolted in with a 
congratulatory chuckle, and shut it all up as be- 
tore, 

I heard very little of the reading; what I did 
hear I did not heed; but the playing? Yes, I 
did hear that, oh, very distinctly indeed; with a 
rather painful distinctness. 

What with the squeaking of the treble stops, 
and the creaking of the bellows, and the buzzing 
and booming of the pedal-pipes, mine was any 
thing but an enviable situation. 

The canticles and the hymns were over at 
last; but then to my great dismay I found that 
during the collection there was to be a voluntary. 
I gleaned no comfort even from the pleasant 
thought that they would not bring the plate to 
me, 

The little organist was in his element now— 
at least he seemed to think so. In the very vi- 
bration alone I could feel the evident elevation 
of his spirits. His feet danced on the pedals ; 
his fingers tripped on the keys; I could see, in 
imagination, the rolling of his conceited little 
head as he added absurd little trills and shakes 
to Rossini’s ** Carita.” 

Presently, as expected, out came the Cremona 
stop; but, as he did not expect, in it went again 
at a touch of mine. Yet actually, in the very 
face of that, out popped the Hautboy! In it 
went in the twinkling of an eye, and I could dis- 
tinguish that, for an instant, the busy hands 
quavered uselessly, as if in a panic. Then the 
little musician seemed to renew his vagaries with 
a mouvement of desperation, as if he had sum- 
moned all his efforts for another trial. Rather 
slowly and cautiously the Clarion stop was drawn 
out. Rather quickly and incautiously it was pull- 
ed in again. 

‘The notes ceased suddeuly. A very extraor- 
dinary silence fell on the church, and I chuckled 
in my packing-case over the novel and abrupt 
termination -of ‘La Carita” in the middle of a 
bar. 

The sermon was over, but no voluntary was 
forthcoming. Aha! he was atraid of the haunt- 
ed instrument. 

Presently I should hear him lock the organ ; 
then I would rush out upon him like an accus- 
ing spirit. How he should cower and quake! 

The singers straggled down from the gallery, 
but there was no sound or movement in the or- 
gan-loft. He must have gone to speak to some 
one. What a long time he was! There was 
not a step to be heard now in all the church. 
What had he to gossip about while he left his 
organ open? I grew impatient; I would come 
out and meet him on his return. 

Perhaps, after all, he was there in the silence, 
staring at his music; thinking how, next time 
he played, he would improve Handel, or enliven 
Bach. 

[ crept into the outer world, rather glad to 
leave my cramped position. 

Ah! What was this? Darkness! a heavy, 
damp, unearthly darkness, 

The rascal! sneaking away and leaving the 
organ open in this way. 

Phe arrant little coward! Had he crept off 
because he was afraid of the supernatural agency 
which had pushed back the stops ? for I never 
guessed that he could have forgotten ; I, who 
nearly always had some organ or other upon my 
mind, I closed it first carefully, then I began to 
think about myself, partly because various bruises 
forced themselves on my attention, partly because 
there seemed to be nothing else to think about. 

It was almost a mile along the gallery! ‘Then 
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the steps; I might have been going down the 
Monument staircase for the time it took me! 
But at last I felt out the door, with a large blue 
elevation in the middle of my forehead, and the 
dust of ages in each palm. Locked! bolted! | 
ruthlessly barred between me and my genial fel- | 
low-creatures ; between my dark prison and the | 
warmth and light of the homes without. 
I kicked and shouted ; but there was no answer | 
| 


! 
| 
| 


except the wind sweeping by, shaking the glass 
in the old casements above me. I Jooked round | 
helplessly—I mean [ turned my head round most 
helplessly, feeling the darkness like a dreadful 
tangible thing. Then despairingly I gave a loud- | 
er shriek than ever. How weirdly it echoed up 
the aisles and vibrated in the organ-pipes like a 
crowd of ghostly, mocking answers! But it 
brought no other answer, and I knew then that 
it was useless to hope for help from without. 
What shouldI do? I felt so sick and giddy that 
I sat down upon a bench against which I had 
stumbled near the door, and tried to steady my 
mind to the inevitable night in this dreadful cold 
and darkness. I knew I was not a coward; I 
knew there was little of the superstitious in my 
nature ; I could face darkness and loneliness per- 
haps better than many a bigger man; but what 
a cheerless, comfortless night this would be! 
What a beginning of a new year! What would 
they think at my lodgings? would they send out 
and seek me? ‘They might even guess, and send 
here. What a laugh I would have over this! 
That little organ-playing rascal would try, per- 
haps, to laugh at me for this unexpected sequel 
to my plot; but that would not matter much, I 
could soon quench him. Whatwasthat? Only 
the wind again; how it had risen, and how those 
blessed windows creaked, and shook, and chat- 
tered! Why could not they repair the windows ? 
It would be a good deal more sensible than spend- 
ing so much on the organ. Especially since the 
last organist left (and he was an organist), and 
left no respectable player in the parish to take his 
place. Where was the pulpit? Oh, it must be 
over there, straight opposite me. Could I not 
make believe very much, like the little Marchion- 
ess, and see it lighted up, and hear a gentle, gray- 
haired old man preaching to me? Not a bit of | 
it. I'll defy a man, sitting alone in an empty, | 
vault-like place at midnight—the wind swaying | 
and groaning and shrieking all round it—to fancy 
a pleasant lighted church full of cheerful listeners, 
and a genial old man telling them, in a kindly, 
friendly way, how to make themselves happy for- 
ever. Yes, just as I will defy you, at your warm, 
bright firesides, or in your sunny gardens, to fan- 
cy me groping in this heavy darkness—know- 
ing I was shut out from all my natural world, 
until that world should choose, for its own pur- 
pose, to summon me. ‘They would open the 
church in the morning for me to go on with the 
organ. Ah! it would be indeed for me. 

Was it one o'clock yet? I wondered. Why, 
all the town would be in bed by this time ; those 
who had been at church could almost be snug in 
bed now. Even that mean little sneak, who had 
ruined the ‘*Carita,” and wanted to ruin the organ, 
even he was probably asleep by this time, and I 
had never frightened nor fought him. It was 
almost more than human patience could stand. 
Did that ridiculous wind want to come in too, 
that it rattled the windows in that fiendish man- 
ner? Well, it could not go on long, I should 
think, at that pace. Whatwasthat? The whole 
building was shaking. No wind that. No, only 
the reverberation of the great clock bell. One! 
What a gloomy note it was! how different to the 
sound, twelve hours ago, when I had left my work 
in pleasant anticipation of the dainty little hot 
dinner I had ordered! It had a cheery sound 
then; now it rolled sullenly and despondingly 
through the tower. How many people, or rath- 
er how few, would be awake to hear it! Ah! a 
sudden thought struck me; fool, never to have 
imagined it betore. If I rang the bells, or even 
tolled one bell, it would surely summon some- 
body who could open the door to me. I could 
try, at any rate; it should not be my fault if I 
spent the wretched night that loomed before me. 
How long would it take me to reach the belfry ? 
I knew how to find it in daylight, but now? 
Well, 1 might tind it now ; I would grope until I 
did, at any rate. 

Feeling along the sides of the high old pews, 
I went on until I reached the wall, along which 
somewhere I should find the little iron-nailed 
door. Then, as I felt I was nearing it, a sudden 
fear overtook me. It would be locked: they 
would naturally lock the door of the tower. I 
went on still, my hand outstretched upon the 
wall, but with no spirit in the search now. 

At last my hand slipped, and I felt the iron 
nails of the little door of the belfry stairs, I 
turned the handle. Yes, it opened to my touch, 
and I was free to mount the narrow way, and 
make my imprisonment known to the sleeping 
world without. ‘The steps were awkward and 
unpleasant in daylight, but what they were to me 
then I can not say. But now I could feel a new 
air—a wider, colder kind of air; and I knew I 
was in the belfry at last. Yes, there were no 
more steps to climb. Now I must feel my way 
once more by the wall—and for the last time. 

To the right or left should I go? Some child- 
ish idea turned me to the right. How far would 
the ropes be away? My right hand went up to 
the wall; my left I held out before me as ad- 
vanced guard, to give notice of any obstacle the 
intense darkness might hide. And so I went 
along—my palm scratched and grazed by the 
rough surface of the stones—until suddenly there 
ran through all my nerves a strange, horrible 
thrill; my breath seemed to stop with a spas- 
modic gasp, for my groping right hand had been 
stopped by a man’s shoulder, close against the 








wall, just at the height my own head would be. 
A human shoulder! I never could have mis- 
taken that, though the instant after touching it | 
iny hand had dropped, and I leaned against the | 
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stones steadying myself. In the horrible, heavy 
silence my own heart-beats sounded almost like 
the striking-bell of the clock. ‘This was a fiend- 


ish place to be in; why should there not be un- | 


earthly figures about it in unnatural postures ? | 


What more fitting place could they choose than 
this damp, weird place, up above all human sights 
and sounds, only level, it seemed, with the rav- 
ing, tearing wind? and what more fitting time 
for them than this winter midnight? How long 
was it since itstruck one? When would it strike 
two? It would be almost a relief to hear the 
clock again—the great heavy pulse that might still 
my own for a minute. It seemed a whole long 
night since I crept into that infer— into that 
dismal organ-loft. 

‘* What was the use of it, after all? If every 
stop had been used the whole time, the organ 
would not have been really injured. I need not 
be half such a fidgety, anxious fellow as I am over 
the instrument; I might very well have let that 
poor little donk— that poor little gentleman alone 
for this conf— for this one service. I had better, 
indeed, have been sitting decently in a pew down 
stairs, listening to the old parson. He said a 
good many capital things, no doubt ; I do not see 
why I should have scoffed at the idea of the serv- 
ice: I wonder that I had done it. I would not 
again, for it was done for a good purpose, Aft- 
er all, I was in a holy building too; I do not 
see why I should be afraia ; it was only imagina- 
tion, I dare say. What figure could be up in 
such a place as this—and silent too? Non- 
sense! it must have been a coat, hung up per- 
haps by one of the ringers. Was I growing a 
coward in my old age ? I would go to it again. 
Suppose I spoke first. I don’t know why I 
shoald, seeing it was only a bell-ringer’s coat ; 
but I will, just to air my own voice. It did not 
sound exactly like my own, though, when it did 
come. ‘‘Is any one here in the belfry with 
me?” I said; ‘if so, pray speak, for I am shut 
alone in the church.” No answer. Of course 
not—I laughed a little grim kind of laugh— 
what answer had I expected from an empty 
coat? I took a few small hesitating steps for- 
ward, and, shutting my eyes, even in the dense 
darkness, perhaps to concentrate all my powers 
in my sense of touch, [ put out my right hand 
with a slow, cautious movement along the wall 
again. For an instant my head reeled as if it 
would throw me down like a teetotum, for my 
fingers went straight into a thick mass of tangled 
hair, and when I drew them suddenly back and 
put them to my head to steady it, they were cold 
as death. No bell-ringer’s coat—a ghastly, 
hairy head! not human, of course! What liv- 
ing man would be standing thus in such a place, 
the head flattened against this rough cold wall ? 
If it had been any one shut in like myself, he 
would have only too readily answered my words ; 
besides, what human being would stand in such a 
posture? What livingman? Ah! that brought 
a new horror to my mind. Was he living—or 
could a corpse be stationed so in this ghostly 
place ? Could a foul murder have been once— 
Nonsense! had not the ringers all been chiming 
there gayly only a couple of hours before? If 
there had been a corpse ; but—I would listen for 
the breath. I do not know how I could do it, 
though you may laugh at the horror it had for 
me—in your comfortable incapacity for picturing 
this ghostly tower. I bent my head forward, 
listening; but the thump of my own heart and 
the gusts that raged round me were all I heard. 
Was it human or supernatural? Was it living 
or dead ? Oh! where were the bells, that I 
might summon kindly release from this horrible 
imprisonment? But how could I reach the bell 
now? I dare feel my way no farther, with the 
possibility of another ghastly figure barring my 
progress. Yet if I did not—oh, horror! to im- 
agine a whole night here, in Heaven knew what 
awful companionship! No; I would summon 
all the strength and courage that I used to think 
I possessed, and walk straight off into the space 
till I felt the ropes. Spreading now my two 
hands before me, I stumbled on, round and round, 
backward and forward, frantically dashing out 
my hands in all directions, until at last, oh, Heav- 
en be thanked! I clutched the carpeted rope, and 
felt that the power of bringing help was in my 
hand at last. But then a new dread crept over 
me. I actually was afraid to sound the bell. 
There, when I had reached what I had been 
struggling for, this new, cowardly fear took en- 


tire possession of me. My eyes were strained | 


and wide open in the darkness: the rope was 
grasped in both my sore and bleeding hands, and 
there I stood trembling like a child. How did 
I know what the sound might not waken? Did 
I not know for a certainty that I was not alone 
in this haunted place? At the first note of the 
clanging bell, might I not—what might I not 
summon ? 

As I hesitated, with an intense throbbing pain 
over my eyes, my foot moved something on the 
ground—a piece of rope, evidently ; and, vaguely 
glad of any thing that should delay for a moment 
the call I wished to give, I stooped and took it 
in my hand. It resisted me, and I drew my 
hand along it to feel to what it might be attach- 
ed. As I did so, my hand came in contact with 
another hand. For one moment I reeled and 
tottered: in the next, with one mad effort, I 
seized the bell-rope, raised my feet from the 
ground, and hung my weight upon my hands; 
and, as the one solemn note boomed out, my 
head swam round, my fingers slid down the rope, 
and I fell backward senseless on the ground. 

Neither a shock nor a friendly voice called me 
back to consciousness; I awoke in a cold shiver, 
to the horror and the darkness of which I had 
been for a time unconscious, I sat up, opening 
my eyes wearily, for the intense darkness literal- 
ly seemed to weigh down my eyelids, and it all 
came slowly back upon me almost with a twofold 
horror. 

What time would it be now? How long had 
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[ been in this double darkness? A}: 
the great clock bell shook and trembled 
the tower. One, two. Only two! If the ; =e 
were to be spent here, and each hy ur Were Py 
like this, my hair would be gray before dy we 
Two o'clock! how snugly every one was <i, 
now, and how unthinking of the one miseral “s 
man in the tower! How little I should be t} " ; 
ing of any thing so ghostly if I were aie “i 
bly between my own sheets now! ‘Those ¢} “a 
do not trouble one much until they visit one “ 
a terrible personality like this. Even this » 
maddening wind would hardly keep me 
on ordinary nights, yet how impossible 
fancy sleeping through it! There! was not the 
“ A genni lat 
like a dozen demons shrieking for entrance ; 
those little shivering casements ? ; - 
_I shall be more grateful always for quiet, up. 
disturbed nights after this. The length of that 
hour made unbearable the thought of the hours 
to come; I rose painfully to a sitting posture 
held my head in my hands, and tried to pr by. 
Now that the signal which all these efforts j, a 
cost me had failed, I had not strength for cane 
than to wait. I was not much accustomed ei. 
ther to wait or to pray. Perhaps if I had heey 
this dreary time would not have seemed so inter. 
inable; perhaps, even, I might not have fel; 
so helpless in the unknown horror that was about 
me. I thought I would repeat one of the canti- 
cles, for I knew them better than any thing else; 
but somehow they died away in wandering, won. 
dering thoughts, more accordant with the fiers, 
gusts that dashed against the tower than with 
the simple, musical words I tried to say. A})' 
what was that distant sound? The turning of . 
heavy grating lock far away. It was quite 
faint sound against it reached me, yet I eo 
distinguish it so readily, so eagerly, with quicken. 
ing pulses, and with a strange hot flame rushing 
to my cheeks in the darkness. 

Steps along the church floor below. So ; 
tensely I was listening—with such painful, strai 
ed attention—that I believe I could have coup. 
ed them; though now from the same spot I te 
sure I could hardly hear steps, however heav; 
Yes, up the belfry stairs they came, and now 
streak of yellow light crossed the belfry from wall 
to wall. My eyes—wide open and almost burn. 
ing with eagerness—strained into the dark cor- 
ners, waiting and ready for what the light should 
reveal there. I never looked who was coming 
through the door ; all thought of my release 
seemed swallowed up in the hungry desire to ~ 
what had been with me in the darkness. ‘|| 
fitful light from two lanterns danced up and doy 
the gloomy place, but I had seen nothing 
Voices began talking in low tones; then, thoug 
my aching eyes never turned from their seare! 
Tlistened. ‘* I guess we'll find him just as we left 
him, eh?” I heard, in a man’s amused whis 
**T expect no other, the drunken rascal ; and yet 
I could almost have sworn I heard the be! 
With a sudden flash of the lanterns on the wall 
close to where I sat came a little laugh. In all 
my life no laugh ever sounded like that to nm 
Was it a relief, or was it the last touch of the w- 
naturalness that surrounded me? TI shivered 
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through 


light, 
as sleepin Yr 
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with 
aving, 
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| if it ran through me with the wild answering 


| laugh of the wind outside. 
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With a sickening 

fear that consciousness was leaving me on 
more, and that if it did they might not find ni 
I pulled myself up by the bell; and as it rang 
its weird note the light of a lantern was thr 
upon me standing there—a strange figure to mee! 
any human gaze, with the fixed stare in my eve- 
I heard a queer kind of cry from some one; + 
lantern fell and was smashed to atoms; I heard 
feet running to the door; but I felt too a strong 
arm round me; I heard a man’s rough voice 
than which no other voice, though, ever sound 
sweeter in my ears—telling me it was ‘* all right 
Then once more all around me was lost in n 
tal darkness. 

I awoke on the settle in a small firelit kiteli 
where two or three men sat round the fire silent- 
ly. When they saw that I was watching them. 
one said—and I recognized the kindly voiee— 
** Ave you feeling all right again, Sir? the col 
gave you a shock up there.” I rose and > 
among them, half bewildered still, and tried 
warm my hands, which were of a pale gret 
color. 

** Did you hear me toll the bell ?” I asked. 

** Yes, Sir, surely; and these burly comrade 
of mine thought you was a sperit, and took | 
their heels ; as if sperits was any more likely ' 
be up there than in this very kitchen—less likely. 
I should think, considering all things.” 

What should I do? Should I tell them w: 
I knew, or must the horrible secret live and 
with me? 

**You didn’t happen to see no sperits yerse! 
now, Sir, I s’pose ?” he said; and I actually think 
I saw the fellow wink. . 

‘““T saw—at least I felt—something,” I falter- 
ed, trying to look at them all as if it was just what 
I had expected to do. 

** Did ye, now 2? Would ye mind, Sir, just s'' 
ing us yer experience ? a ghost-story is just Me 
thing for this time of the morning, with that p'e 
ant little breeze a-blowing outside and shive!é 
all the winders in its frolic.” 

But I could not tell them ; not that it see! 
unnatural and dream-like in the warm glow : 
companionship, but because it was such a 
tainty that I dreaded to bring the ghastly rea 
among them. ; 

** Did you see any thing?” I asked, sim] 
gain a little time. 

The laugh was general. 

‘*In course we did, Sir, we saw what we We" 
for to see, and that was Topin’ Jerry. 

‘* What on earth is Toping Jerry? — 

“You may well say ‘ what,’ Sir, for att 
blessed minit he don’t look ‘uman enough for ' 
speak of as a ‘who.’ Topin’ Jerry, Sir, § (* 
topingest rascal in All the parish, and 
besides, he’s one of St. Mark’s ringer, @e l'"" 
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disorderlyest fellow as ever pulled a 


mua 
Yes, -es, I see; and he was in the belfry last 
”” 

a Wel, I'll tell you how it was, Sir, and how 
» did come to be there a-letting in the new year 
, anew way. He's been so often a few over the 

ee lately that, though we wouldn't any of us 
e hon him, we can’t ‘elp jest wishing the par- 
would ketch him at it. He came to ring In 
‘he Christmas last week in sech a state as we were 

| ashamed on, and, to cap it up, he brought a 
‘ttle with him to renoo his failing strength, In 
syvce he couldn't ring, he could only set himself 
a corner agin the wall and sleep. So we 
him if he did it agin we would hang him then 
there. He was fuddling away yesterday even- 

‘forgettin’ the late service--it surely was rath- 
oy late, ye see, Sir, for a man as is fond of a few 
vnc social in the evenin’--so we knew what was 
‘in’, and another fellow (him by you, Sir) 
Sure 


ours 





te 


: . to ring instead, and we took a rope. 
ih, in comes Topin’ Jerry with his chin down 
hirt collar, and his legs looking like some- 
ily else's; out come the bottle, and we let him 
his swing at it; then, when we was comin’ 
». we tied him to two staples in the wall, 
ht up on his feet agin it, with the intention 
win’ him, when he waked soberer, that 
re he was, hanged by the neck till he was 
ead. While I brought you here, Sir, these here 
comrades of mine witnessed the jolliest sight. 
fopin’ Jerry woke hisself gradwelly, and twisted 
nd groaned hisself into blue convulsions, while 
was hid, with the lantern dark. And he 
‘sed out that he wouldn't never do it agin, if 
could be forgiven this wunst, all to nobody, 
sir, but the sperits, as he thought was there. 
Phev'll tell ye all that joke, Sir.” 
So they did, jovial, hearty fellows as they were, 
nd every ringer in the parish drank my health 
t night in hot and strong. Every ringer, at 
ist, except Toping Jerry, whom I have never 
I mean whom I have never seen at 


his § 


have 


tralg 





‘mh since 


_ouly felt. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 

Wen Mr. Glaisher, in company with MM. 
Flammarion, De Fonvielle, and ‘Tissandier, pro- 
ted the history of his aerial voyages, he and 
his collaborateurs little dreamed that before the 
vork could be printed and published the time 
ng hoped for and almost despaired of by aero- 
its should at last have come. Mr. Glaisher 
tes on the opening page: ‘‘In its present 
m the balloon is useless for commercial enter- 
-e, and so little adapts itself to our necessi- 
- that it might drop into oblivion to-morrow, 
we should miss nothing from the conven- 

es of life.’ 
This could not be said now. The balloon has 
me something more than a philosopher’s toy 
the nation which invented it 
: found it an indispensable resource in a des- 
rate emergency, and the political, commercial, 
private ends it has served could have been 
ed in no other way. Only par ballon monté 
| Gambetta have escaped to the provinces, 
e his sanguine and energetic spirit has for 
mg organized not, indeed, victory, but a san- 
nd energetic resistance; only par ballon 
fé can thousands of Frenchmen hope to hear 
ll that is nearest and dearest to them; and 
> warand balloons ended together to-morrow, 
have deserved so well of their country 
ity of Paris, under the new republic, or 
tis to be, ought to charge its shield 
mms with, ‘fon a field azure. a balloon ris- 


a raree-show ; 





the accounts we possess at present of the 
ndertul journeys made every day over the 

{the German soldiers are very imperfect. 
le war ends, its permanent literature will 
i, and we shall, doubtless, have full histories 
aerial voyages, in which we hope will be 
e names of those poor fellows whose 
igs, picked up off the Scilly Isles, are sup- 
ed to have been blown out into the Channel, 
east wind carried their balloon toward the 








\ long time the most famous ascent in 
itie annals was that of Gay Lussac, who, in 
ptember, 1804, started from Paris, and reached 
eight of 23,000 feet. 'I'o lighten the balloon 
overboard every article he could pos- 
‘pense with; a common deal chair went 
‘rest, and fell into a hedge close to a girl 
is tending some sheep. As the sky at the 
‘s clear, and the balloon invisible, some 
country folk held that it must have come 
“aight from paradise, and eried, ‘* A miracle!” 
ers refused to think that ‘the workmen up 
> ther ‘could be such muffs,” for the chair 
roughly made; but the miracle - mongers 
o doubt, have carried the question had not 
‘count of Lussac’s voyage appeared in 
mpers Several years later Andreoli and Bri- 
acces ded, it is said—but it has never been 
“eved—to an elevation of 30,000 feet, 
' the balloon burst with a loud report, and 
<a ground with great speed, but safety, 
‘ se is tomb, ‘The torn balloon must 
ed as a parachute. Mr. Glaisher has 
needl fallen, in his balloon, two miles in four 
nites, and has landed without being greatly 
He and Mr. Coxwell became the cham- 
er on after their memorable ascent from 
“Srhampton on the 5th of September, 1862. 
fave: ) the enormous height of 37,000 feet— 
nei np - oe peak of the Him- | 
nsible: the” a ~ ] wv. Glaisher became in- 
sear Re - alve- ine was entangled, and Mr. 
ia climb from the car into the ring 
“Just it; the cold was so intense that he 
'se of his hands, and had to pull it with 
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aerial navigation by following an imaginary aero- 
naut from the earth to the clouds, and back to the 
earth again. Let us suppose that he has resolved 
to make a prodigious ascent for strictly scientific 
purposes. He has succeeded in borrowing (for 
there seeths to be a great deal of borrowing among 
aeronauts) a balloon, and has had it conveyed 
overnight to the gas-works, where it is to be fill- 
ed. He has secured the services of an experi- 
enced balloon captain to take the exclusive man- 
agement of the balloon, and has borrowed from 
various societies a number of beautiful and deli- 
cate instruments wherewith to make his observa- 
tions. At daybreak the two aeronauts—or, as 
we will call them for the sake of distinction, the 
philosopher and the aeronaut—and their friends 
start for the gas-works, and with the help of a 
number of workmen commence filling the bal- 
loon. Ballast and some victuals are stowed away 
in the car, the instruments are fixed on a board 
lashed across its gunwale, and the direction of 
the wind is anxiously noted. ‘The balloon—we 
will suppose it to be a large one—gradually in 

flates, the wind rises, and what between the wind 
and the gas it is all that fifty men can do to keep 
the monster from breaking clean away, At last 
there is a cry that the balloon is full, and that 
the men can hold it no longer. ‘The two adven- 
turers jump in, their ropes and other chattels are 
bundled in after them, and away they go with a 
side sweep which very nearly wrecks them against 
some contiguous chimneys. Perhaps it does, and 
the balloon in a few minutes comes down in a 
field a couple of miles off, having never got a 
thousand feet above the ground, with a great tear 
in its side, the loss of two or three hundred pounds’ 
worth of gas, and the breakage of the instruments 
and the aeronauts, Other very frequent stumbles 
at the threshold may show that the balloon is rot- 
ten; that it is ‘* full of minute holes ;” that it will 
not carry ballast enough for safety, etc. But let us 
suppose it fairly gas-tight, and that the aeronaut, 
by a liberal discharge of ballast, clears trees and 
chimneys, and shoots up into the clouds, a great 
deal faster than he intended, to a height of some 
5000 or 6000 feet. More ballast is discharged, 
and up and up they go till the philosopher's face 
becomes of a ‘‘ glowing purple” and his heart 
palpitates audibly. He does not mind this, but 
watches the falling mercury, and busily records 
the readings of the instruments, until the aero- 
naut announces that the balloon is stationary, and 
that he can spare no more ballast, what remains 
being kept in hand to throw out, if necessary, on 
nearing the earth, so that they may fall soft. Per- 
haps some contretemps has happened; the bal- 
loon has been gyrating and the valve-line be- 
come twisted, as with Messrs. Glaisher and Cox- 
well; or it may have passed through a snow-cloud 
and thence into the rays of the sun, which have 
melted the snow from the covering and expand- 
ed the gas, giving our travelers a most dangerous 
impetus upward—an impetus which may be 
brought to a stop in half a minute by the burst- 
ing of the balloon ** with a loud report.” ‘The 
aeronaut and the philosopher hang on to the 
valve-line, gas rushes out in volumes, and the bal- 
loon falls. Presently the snow-cloud is entered 
again, the ropes and car covering are clogged 
with snow, the fall is terribly accelerated, the 
snow-cloud is passed through, and the earth is 
seen approaching ‘‘ with frightful rapidity.” ‘The 
remaining ballast is thrown out; nevertheless 
the balloon takes the ground with a bump that 
breaks all the instruments, and after rolling and 
dragging and bounding along ‘‘ at the speed of 
an express train, playing leap-frog over oaks 
twenty yards high,” tearing itself to pieces, the 
grapnel hooks, and it is brought up. perhaps, in 
the middle of a marsh. Cut and bruised and 
half stunned, the aeronauts scramble out, in 

quire where they are, and find that they are forty 
or fifty miles from their starting-point, although 
they have not been an hour in the air. Fonvielle 
and ‘Tissandier started from Paris, ascended sey- 
eral thousand feet, and came to the earth with 
terrific force forty-eight miles away—all in the 
space of thirty-five minutes. ‘Theirs was the fast- 
est journey yet made by a balloon. 

A balloon is poised in the air with exquisite 
delicacy. Tissandier relates that throwing out 
a chicken bone caused the Neptune to rise sud- 
denly from twenty to thirty yards, and Lunardi’s 
barometer fell three degrees on his casting away 
his hat. On sand being thrown out from a bal- 
loon rapidly descending, it (apparently) rises into 
the air, and, as the balloon slackens speed, falls 
again in a fine shower. The sea is the great 
bugbear of the aeronaut; to save the land he 
will almost drop upon it like a stone. Mr, 
Glaisher, who chose Wolverhampton for his fa 
vorite place of ascent, tells us that an aeronaut 
can not get far enough from the sea in England, 
and requires all the land-room of a continent to 
make his voyages with freedom and comfort. 
Balloons have a great reputation for danger, but 
the 3500 ascents which have been made have 
only caused fifteen deaths. The most critical 
moment of an air voyage is its last; to be able 
to take the ground well and skillfully requires 
the greatest presence of mind, as well as thorough 
experience, and even then there is generally more 
or less of a crash, No one is very sanguine of 
the speedy invention of a method by which bal- 
loons may be directly propelled or guided. At 
present their vertical motion only can be con- 
trolled, and that only so long as there is gas or 
ballast to spare. By rising or falling into op- 
posite currents of air a certain amount of steer- 
ing can be done, but this requires a happy con- 
junction of the most skillful management with 
the greatest good luck. Even in their present 
imperfect state balloons have done most valuable 
service to science, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that they have it in their power to render 
much more. Now that it is also proved that 


aeronauts can be of service to statesmen and 
generals, they will receive that attention and pat- 
ronage which has long been their sorest need. 


| Generally speaking, want of funds has compelled 








them to put up with many make-shifts and in- 
conveniences which will now be remedied. A 
good gas-tight ballast-carrying balloon has been 
the rarest thing in the world; when it becomes 
more common, safe and easy ascents, fulfilling | 
all that is expected of them, will become the 
order of the day instead of the exception of a 
year. 


CAVALRY IN MODERN WAR. 


Aw idea became prevalent among French of 
ficers, especially after the Italian campaign of | 
1859, that modern fire-arms had rendered cavalry 
useless. In a book called ‘‘ L’Avenir de la Cava- 
lerie,” Baron D’Azemar, with true prophetic in- 
stinct, wrote to warn his countrymen against this 
error, Bonaparte said at St. Helena, where he 
reviewed his own life, ‘* In 1813, if I had had cav- 
alry, I could have reconquered Europe.” ‘The 
baron People propose to reduce the 
cavalry, ‘They think that cavalry are ‘ played 
out,’ and will in future play a minor part in war, 
Woe to the nation that follows such conceits ! 
Woe to the sovereigns who adopt such maxims ! 
To-day, as of old, I say the future of empires is 
in the future of their cavalry.” The recent war 
has vividly shown the truth of this prophecy. } 
The Uhlans have been the eyes and hands of the 
invading Prussian army—as the prisoner of Wil- 
helmshohe himself confessed. The Uhlans hung 
like a veil before the whole Prussian army ; mask- 
ing its operations, and confusing and anticipa- 
ting the enemy in all directions, ‘T'rochu was of 
the same opinion as M‘Mahon and D’Azemar. 
He said: ‘* The difficulties the cavalry had, to 
take their proper part in the Italian campaign of 
1857, gave rise to an opinion that before modern 
rifles cavalry had become powerless. This is an 
error which it is important should not gain ac 
ceptance. Cavalry is, par excellence in war, the 
insurer of speed, the producer of those great mor- 
al effects which paralyze and disorganize; and 
the results of which are incalculable. And is then } 
the arm which most tends to produce rapidity of 
execution useless? It is impossible. On the con- 
trary, the Sormation of cavalry will increase ; but 
it must be on condition that it at once abandons 
old beliets and traditions.” Trochu’s proposed 
reform was to lighten the cavalry horse's load by 
putting light men on strong and resisting horses, 
He insisted on at once throwing away all cavalry 
helmets and cuirasses. According to French 
writers on cavalry, one of the great defects of the 
French cavalry is the saddle. Under the Re- 
public and the Empire the Hungarian saddle was 
used, which was very simple, by no means clum- 
sy, and easy to repair. The modern 
more elegant than the Hungarian, but it hurts 
the horses and the men. Jn the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859 two thousand of the horses were 
injured by the saddles, and many of the non-com- 
missioned officers had sores on the knees. ‘The 
French cavalry carbine is also too heavy, and the 
trooper is allowed to carry too many small arti- 
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cles of use. 

It was generally thought, before the advent 
of the Uhlans, that the lance, which Montecuculi 
called ‘* the queen of weapons,” had become ob 
solete. In spite of Marshal Saxe having given 
his own regiment of hussars lances, and the Mar- 
shal of Ragusa wishing to arm his second rank of | 
cuirassiers with the lance, Trochu and others con 
demned its use. No, said these reformers ; take 
away the lances and pull off the cuirasses, put 
light men on strong horses, and they will crush 
squares just as well, and with less pain and fatigne 
to the animals. One of the recent battles be- 
tween France and Prussia proves how powerless 
the heaviest cuirassiers are against infantry when 
the men on foot stand firm and shoot calmly and 
carefully. In the future, if French reformers 
have their way, hussars and chasseurs will not 
wear the sabretache, which is a mere vanity and 
impediment. Chasseurs and hussars will have 
the same uniform, and with the éclaireurs of each 
infantry regiment there will be a company of 
light horsemen, mounted on small horses, and 
carrying the lightest form of carbine. 


THE ART OF FORTIFICATION. 

Tne science of war—whether in its applica- 
tion to the branches termed Strategy or Tactics, | 
which are simply different names of the same art | 
when applied to scales of different magnitude— 
may be defined as the art of bringing superior 
numbers against anenemy. In other words, suc- 
cess in war depends on superiority of concentra- 
tion. ‘The same idea was expressed forcibly, if 
rather irreverently, by the first Napoleon, when 
he said, ‘‘ God always fought on the side of the 
gros bataillons.” 
‘The different rules and maxims which have 
been framed by military writers are all deduced 
from this one leading principle, by which, indeed, 
all military operations, whether great or small, | 
must alike be regulated ; whether these relate to 
the general strategy of a campaign, to the mar- 
shaling of an army on a field of battle, or even to 
the maneuvring of a battalion on the parade- 
ground. And the object of all military rules, of 
all drill, discipline, and military training, and of 
all the labors of the different military depart- 
ments, is to enable the general in command of 
an army to apply that principle successfully. 

The art of fortification is simply an application 
of the same principle, by means of which a small 
force may be enabled successfully to resist a large 
one, and the real superiority may be converted | 
practically to the side of the weaker numbers. | 
Its origin dates as far back as, and was a conse- 
quence of, the use of missiles. And the primary 
idea was to neutralize superior numbers by cre- 
ating a shelter, from behind which the weaker 
party, in comparative safety, might discharge 
their missiles at an enemy advancing to attack | 
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them. It is clear that if a man sheltered by a 
parapet could discharge three darts or arrows at 
an attacking body between the moment of the 
latter coming within range and that of closing 
with the defenders, the interposition of the para 
pet would, speaking theoretically, place one of 


, the latter on an equality with three assailants, 


Every improvement in the science of projectiles 
has been in favor of the lamb against the wolf; 
and it is evident that the advantages to the de- 
fenders must increase in the triple proportion of 
the range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire. Thus, 
the same man behind a parapet, who, when 
armed with stones or darts, might be equal to 
three assailants, would, when furnished with a 
weapon firing ten shots in a minute, at an effects 
ive range of six hundred yards, be equal in theory 
to fifty assailants, or, if we suppose only every 
fifth shot to tell, to ten assailants, advancing to 
the attack over open ground. 

As the art of fortification advanced, towns 
were completely surrounded by parapet walls, 
and various devices were adopted iir their con- 
struction, with the purpose of increasing the su- 
periority of defensive fire, of which the most im- 
portant was the provision of flanking defense. 

The reduction of an ancient fortress, tuo strong 
to be carried by sudden assault, was undertaken, 
as in modern times, in a methodical and scien- 
tific manner, the system of attack being regulated 
according to the nature of the defenses. In the ab- 
sence of any sufficient means of forcing a passage 
through a solid rampart too lofty for escalade, 
the assailants resorted to the erection of a huge 
mound of earth, pushing forward the mass gradu- 
ally until it touched the walls, and raising it to 
the level of the summit, from whence the be- 
siegers might pour their stormers over the de- 
Many passages in the Old Testament re- 
fer to this method of capturing besieged cities, 
as (Deuteronomy, xx. 20) where the Israelites 
are commanded to ‘* build bulwarks against the 
city” until it should be subdued ; and yét more 
expressly in the denunciation against Sennacherib 
(2 Kings, xix. 32), proclaiming that he ‘‘ should 
not shoot an arrow into Jerusalem, nor come be- 
fore it with a shield, nor cast a bank against it.” 

This, the most ancient mode of attack, was 
superseded by the method of effecting an entrance 
into a besieged place by breaching the wall with 
battering-rams, and engines hurling masses of 
rock and other missiles with great force. To effect 
this, however, these engines had to be brought 
close up tothe wall; and the necessity of protecting 
the soldiers employed in running up these engines 
or rams, and in working them when in position, 
gave rise to the system of approaches, the rudest 
idea of which is expressed in the movable towers 


fenses, 


| or sheds on wheels, which were pushed up to the 


walls. ‘This system has, in modern days, only 
been elaborated to suit the altered conditions in- 
troduced by science in military operations, 

As the power of artillery increased it became 
necessary to substitute for the parapet wall a 
rampart built of a thick mound of earth, the ex- 
cavation of w hich tormed the ditch. This mound 
was faced or scarped with brick or masonry to 
such a height as to render access to the interior 
impossible, except by scaling ladders; and to pre- 
vent this scarped wall, forming the inner side of 
the ditch, from being brought down in ruins by 
a distant fire, it was protected by raising on the 
outer edge of the ditch an earthen mound or para- 
pet higher than, and sloping gradually toward, 
the surrounding country. 

The increased range and accuracy of hollow 
projectiles have rendered the old system of closely 
surrounding a town with a continuous rampart 
or enceinte both useless and dangerous, unless 
supplemented by a system of detached forts suf- 
ficiently in advance to keep an enemy’s artillery 
beyond that distance from which he might de- 
stroy the place by his shells. It was the absence 


| of such advanced works at Sedan that enabled 


the Germans to place their artillery on the heights 
surrounding the fortress, and compelled the sur- 
render of the French army inclosed within its 
walls. 

A series of such forts, disposed on a large cir- 
cumference, constitutes a vast intrenched camp, 
the forts themselves armed with the heaviest 
known ordnance, and requiring comparatively 
small garrisons, yet affording the most favorable 
battle positions for a large army, whose flanks 
would rest on two of the forts, and whose front 
would be effectually protected by their fire. 

In general terms, the advantages of such a sys- 
tem are: 1. They oblige an enemy to commence 
his approaches at a great distance from the place 
they are designed to protect, thereby preventing 
its being destroyed by distant bombardment, 
and rendering it necessary, before such a result 
can be achieved, that the besiegers should reduce 
two or more of the adjacent forts by regular ap- 
proaches and assault, 2. The circumference 
marked by the forts is so extensive, that, in 
order to invest them completely, the besiegers 
must desseminate or spread out their force in 
such a manner as to be dangerously weak at any 
one point. 3. The forts composing the system 
being capable of defense by small garrisons, the 
bulk of the defensive force is available for offens- 
ive action, by sorties on a large s¢ ale, against 
any point in the besiegers’ weak line ; and these 
sorties could be repeated daily, the time and 
point of attack being varied, so that the besieg 
ers could never know when or where they might 
be attacked. Under these conditions, and sup- 
posing the garrison effective, the reduction of 
such a fortress as we have described should be 
extremely difficult. By means of sorties, not 
only would information be obtained as to the in 
tended direction of attack, but the siege-works 
would suffer constant interruption. The troops 
engaged in these sorties would never be required 
to advance far from their own secure base; and 
both in advancing and retreating they would be 
supported and protected by the preponderating 
fire of the forts. 
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PREPARED 
EXPRESSLY FOR HARPER'S WEEELY. 
AN ALPACA STORY: 
By J-ACOB ABBOTT. 

isit to the wild Region where it is 

found.—A deserted Village in the Andes.—Curious 

Custom of the Luhabitants.—Story of the old Curate 

and his Sisters.—Life and Labor in the Andes, 

Tue French naturalist, M. Marcoy, whose 
journal of a tour across the continent of South 
America has been referred to in a previous Num- 
ber, gives an account, in the course of his narra- 
tive, of a visit which he paid to an aged and in- 
firm Catholic priest, whose name was associated 
with some improvement in the breed of the 
alpaca, the animal of Peru which furnishes the 
wool from which stuffs manufactured in 
France and England, so much valued by the 
ladies for certain purposes as materials for dress, 
are made. ‘The alpaca is an animal of the camel 
kind, belonging as it does to the natural order 
Camelide. Its native country is Peru. There 
are many species of the animal, more or less 
allied to each other, and varying in the qualities 
of the wool which they yield— such as in the 
length, and in the fineness and softness of the 
fibre. The natural home of these peaceful rumi- 
nants is among the elevated plains and steep 
declivities of the Andes, where they find a scant 
vegetation of coarse herbs, to which their digest- 
ive organs are well adapted, and on which they 
thrive. 

Among all the different species and varicties 
of the camelidx there is a general resemblance, 
in whatever part of the world they are found. 
According to the views of the great naturalist 
Darwin these have all descended from one com- 
mon stock, the different branches from this stock 
having become modified, in the course of ages, 
in accommodating themselves to the different re- 
gions and localities into which they have roamed. 
The other view is that each separate species has 
been produced by a separate and independent 
act of creation, the resemblance 
between them being duc to 
their having been fashioned 
after a certain common type in 
the Divine mind 

However this may be, the 
camelide are all of a kind and 
gentle disposition, and are easi- 
ly made to assume friendly and 
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familiar relations with man. 
Their power of living upon 
coarse and scanty herbage 
makes them invaluable, and 


renders many regions inhabita- 
ble by him which would be 
otherwise wholly abandoned to 
barrenness and desolation. 

Che existence of the alpaca, 
combined with that of the va 
rious mineral deposits, espe- 
cially those of silver and gold, 
has drawn the Spanish and In- 
dian peasants far up among the 
valleys and gorges of the An 
des, into regions most inhos- 
pitable and wild. Among these 
mountains the alpaca is domes- 
ticated. Sometimes a poor fam- 
ily own’only one, and they make 
a pet of him. Others have 
flocks, larger or smaller, which 
they fold in a little yard in- 
closed by a rude stone wall, 
and closely adjoining their hut, which is searcely 
less rude in its construction. Now and then one 
of these dwellings, somewhat larger and more 











imposing than the rest, serves as a post station 
for the entertainment and repose of the traveler 


who has occasion to traverse these dismal wilds. | ner of it giving the name of the priest and that | fited. 
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parish priest, with ai inscription upon the cor- 
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The French adventurer to whose narrative we 
are indebted for the facts about to be related 


had seen in a museum at Lima, several years be- | him as distinguished for having originated an 
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improved breed of the alpaca, by which the whole 
region in which he lived had been greatly bene- 
M. Marcoy had not forgotten this cir- 
cumstance ; and now, although 
several years had elapsed since 
he saw the painting, it occurred 
to him that as he was about 
traversing the mountain region 
in which this curate lived, he 
would so far deviate from his 
most direct course as to call 
and see him. It was not that 
he was peculiariy interested in 
improvements in the breed of 
the alpaca, but he thought that 
the visit would afford him a 
view of human life in these re- 
mote regions in a somewliat 
new aspect. To see the curate, 
whom he knew from the dates 
must now be a very old man; 
to observe how he lived; to 
converse with him, and learn 
something about the ideas and 
aspirations, the hopes and fears, 
the trials, the enjoyments, 
the sufferings attendant upon 
life in these frightful solitudes 
—was the great motive of his 
visit; the alpaca question be- 
ing incidental and subordinate. 

The muleteer who accom- 
panied him, and who was his 
sole attendant, was much sur- 
prised to find that his master 
was willing to deviate so much 
from his direct road on such an errand. As they 
went on from day to day they met with various 
adventures, and encountered some very serious 
hardships. When they began to reach the higher 
regions, where the peaks around them were cov- 
ered with snow, they found that although below, 
along the coast, the wild flowers were colored, 
many of them being of a yellow hue, as they 
reached the higher elevations they almost all be- 
came white—a characteristic of the flora of the 
two regions which is expressed by a saying of 
the natives: “Silver among the mountains, and 
gold along the shore.” 

Our travelers were sometimes overtaken by 
snow-storms, or, rather, snow-squalls, attended 
with terrific thunder and hail. In one of these 
they were so blinded and pelted by the snow and 
hail that they could not pursue their journey, and 
would have suffered very severely if they had not 
chanced to come upon a rude structure which, 
the muleteer said, was built by the Indians in 
ancient times for a tomb, or sepulchre, but which 
was now empty and abandoned. There was 8 
low opening in guise of door, through which M. 
Marcoy crawled to seek refuge from the storm. 
and into which the muleteer followed him, after 
having taken care of the mules, They were im- 
prisoned here for some time, until at length the 
thunder-cloud passed over, and the sky became 
again serene. 

The travelers went on in this way, meeting 
with various adventures, until at length they 
came in sight, toward evening, of the village 
where the curate resided. ‘The village was s¢l 
arated into two hamlets by a rapid stream, whi i) 
was crossed by a rude stone bridge of three 
arches. : 

The village in both parts consisted of huts ¢ 
ered with a coarse thatch, but it appeared utte 
abandoned and desolate. Not a person was 
be seen. ‘The muleteer accounted for this sate 
of things by saying that he supposed the whole 
population had gone into the mountains on 
expedition after gold and silver ore. ~ But the 
women and the children?” said M. Marcoy. 
‘*'They have gone too,” replied the muleteer. 
He then went on to say that the men of the vil- 
lages in these regions were accustomed to go off on 
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-ursions among the mount- 
; around them to gather gold 
silver, and would like very 
to go by themselves, but 
wives would insist upon 
mpanying them, under pre- 
vext of cooking their food and 
mending their moccasins, but 
cally to be a plague and tor- 
ane to them! hen, if the 
jen were to go, it was plain, 
dded, that the children 

il not be left to take care 
‘yemselves at home, and ac- 
wydingly they must go too; 
u das the dogs would be very 
nesome Without the children, 
they could not be left behind. 
Il 1s it happened that the 
yhole population of the village 
_men, women, children, and 
<—went off together, and 
th > huts were left in utter soli- 
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(hey heard at length the 
rse barking of one dog, 
, the muleteer said be- 
need tothe curate; and, turn- 
‘no a corner, they came to the 
house, which stood close 
tthe church. There was 
( jor and one window. 
Upon the sill of the window 
a flower-pot, of earthen 
material, but of quite an artistic 

m. and in it was growing a 
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itiful fower. M. Mareoy recognized the flower at once as 


form Was 


THE FLOWER IN THE WINDOW. 


e of that region, though, as he says, it is known and cul- 
Europe as the Peruvian lily. Its color as well as its 
beautiful, and M. Mareoy was pleased to see it, think- 
that its presence there denoted some degree of refinement 


and taste in the family that he 
had come to visit. 

The dog redoubled his bark- 
ing as the two strangers ap- 
proached the door, and a mo- 
ment afterward an aged wo- 
man appeared. The muleteer 
addressed her with the cus- 
tomary salutation in Spanish, 

** God bless you, my good 
mother!” 

She returned the salutation 
in the native dialect of the re- 
gion; and being told that the 
traveler had come to see the 
curate Cabrera, she invited him 
in. She proved to be the cu- 
rate’s sister —her name Ve- 
ronique, or, inthe English form 
of the word, Veronica—she 
herself and another sister con- 
stituting the whole of the aged 
priest’s family. 

Sister Veronique conducted 
M. Marcoy into the house, 
while the muleteer remained 
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without to unsaddle the mules. 
She stopped with him in the 
first room into which they en- 
tered; and then, apparently 
with some hesitation, asked 
him whether his wish to see her 
brother was urgent, so as to 
make it necessary for her to 
wake him, as he was then 
M Marcoy said by no 
and while they were 
talking together in a suppressed 
tone they heard the voice of the 
curate himself through the par- 





tition, asking Veronique who 
she was talking to. 

**A white man,” replied 
Veronique, ** who wishes to see 
you; and, in the mean time, 
wants me to give him some- 
thing to eat.” 


** Because,” added the tray- 
eler, speaking still through the 
partition, ‘he is ready to faint 
with hunger and fatigue.” 
rhe old man immediately 
gave directions through the par- 
tition to prepare a good supper 
for the stranger, and asked the 
latter if, in the mean time, he 
would have the goodness to 
pass through into the inner 
room, where they could talk to- 
geiher more at their ease. 


Accepting this invitation, M. 


Ma coy opened the d or and 
passed into the other apartment. ‘lhe apartment was of good 
size, but very low, and it was lighted by what he calls a Vene- 
zuela stone—which must have been mica, or something of the 


kind—that was set in a frame let into the roof, in the form of a 


sky-light. Against the middle « 
was built up a square block of 
masonry, after the custom of 
the country, to answer all the 
purposes of furniture, being 
made to serve for a bed by 
night, and for chairs, sofa, and 
table by day. Some fleeces 
were spread upon the upper sur- 
face of this hard couch, and } 
they were covered with wool 
en cloaks and old rugs to repre- 
sent quilts and coverlets. 

The old curate was standing 
in the middle of the room 
when M. Marcoy entered. He 
held a rosary in his hand, 
with the aid of which he had 
been saying his prayers, ac- 
cording to his custom when 
awaking from sleep. He reach- 
ed out his hand gropingly, say 
ing, ‘‘ Help me a little to find 
you, Sir; I am blind. For 
four years I have not been 
able to see at all.” 

M. Marcoy advanced, and, 





f one of the sides of the room 
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taking his hand, was received by the blind man | 
with great cordiality, and led toward the bed, or | 
sofa, whichever name it is most proper to give 
in the daytime to such a wool-covered mass of 
rock. The curate clambered to his place against 
the wall, while the traveler seated himself near. 
He explained to the old man the object of his 
yisit. He had seen his name, he said, and his 
portrait in the museum at Lima, and had learned | 


in that way of the great service he had rendered | 


to the people by the improvement which he had 
effected in the alpaca wool ; and as he had occa- 
sion to pass through that part of the country, he 
had taken the liberty, he added, to come and pay 
him a visit. 

The curate seemed much pleased with this act 


dential conversation with his visitor in the half- 


' 
| 
of attention, and fell into a friendly and confi- | 


Indian dialect of the country. When the supper 
was ready, which consisted chiefly ofa broiled 
guinea-pig and a kind of omelet called a tor- 
tilla, they both went out into the other room, 
and sat down together to eat it. Sister Veronica 
remained standing, to serve as waitress during 
the repast. 

The curate had another sister, whose name was 
Epifania, in his family, but she was absent at 
this time, having gone to the nearest town to sell 
the yarn which the two sisters had spun from 
their alpaca wool during the preceding week. 

After supper M. Marcoy and the curate re- 





turned to the other room, and resumed their 
places upon the stone bed. Sister Veronica, 
after she had ‘‘ put away the things,” came in to 
join them, and taking her seat upon a little bench 
near the door, went to work with her distaff and 
spindle, and listened to the conversation. 

The old man gave his visitor a long and full 
account of his life, and of the course of his min- 
istry; of the different places among the mount- 
ains where he had resided; of the trials and dif- 
ficulties which he had had to encounter in his 
endeavors to bring the influence of the Gospel to 
bear upon the character and lives of the ignorant 
and half-savage people that had been committed 
to his charge ; and of the economical contrivances 
and modest industries by which he and his sis- 
ters had endeavored to eke out their scanty 
means 

In the course of this conversation M. Marcoy 
alluded to the circumstance of the picture which 
had attracted his attention in the museum at 
Lima, and of the improvement which the curate | 
had made in the breed of the alpaca, which was 
referred to in connection with it. The curate 
said he would relate the facts as they actually 
occurred, 

He said that one day when he was making an 
excursion among the mountains he came upon a 
young alpaca, lying in a recess among the rocks, 
which, as he thought, had just been born, ‘The 
mother was browsing the herbs near by, but ran 
off, affrighted, at the sight of aman. ‘The curate 
took up the lamb into his frock, and carried him 
home, and gave him to his sisters, who at once 
adopted him, bringing him up ty hand, and 
making him the companion of auother alpaca- 
like animal which they had previously domes- 
ticated. This predecessor of the little foundling 
lamb in the curate’s household was of a species 
called by the French the vigogne, and by the 
Spaniards vicuta. The English form of the 
name would be vigonia. 

The young vigonia was a female; and she, in 
process of time, gave birth to a lamb, the fleece 
of which promised to be remarkably fine. As 
this lamb advanced to maturity the promise of 
its youth in respect to the qualities of the fleece 
was fully confirmed. The family sent a speci- 
men of the wool to some dealers in the nearest 
large town, and their report was so favorable 
that the sisters concluded that a cross between 
the two species would probably result in an in- 
termediate breed which might be greatly supe- 
rior to either. 

So they went to work at once to procure a 
number of animals of both species, so as to form 
a flock. It was the project of the sisters, rather 
than of the curate himself; but he aided them in 
procuring the animals. ‘The task of obtaining a 
sufticient number cost them many journeys among 
the mountains, and much expense; and was at- 
tended, as all such undertakings are, with many 
disappointments and trials. ‘They, however, suc- 
ceeded in the end; so that after about seven years 
they had a flock of sixty animals of the improved 
breed, and from this beginning the improvement 
spread through all the region. 

The curate and his family derived very small 
profit themselves from the improvement that they 
made—or, rather, which they found the means 
of making; for, of course, there could be no way 
of confining to themselves the benefit of it. It 
was of great adyantage to the country, and some 
efforts were made to reward the discoverers by 
some action of the government. But all the 
measures that were proposed for the accomplish- 
ment of this end were swallowed up and lost in 
the political contests and commotions then rag- 
ing, and the poor curate and his family were left 
to grow old in poverty and neglect. 

While the curate had been holding this con- 
versation with his guest, his sister Veronica, seat- 
ed on her bench, had continued industriously en- 
gaged with her spinning. 

When bedtime came, at length, the good sis- 
ter made up a couch in the corner of the room, 
by means of woot-covered skins, the saddle of 
his mule serving the traveler for a pillow. Suit- 
able provision was also made for the muleteer, 
both for food and for lodging. While these prep- 
arations were making, sister Epifania arrived on 
her return from her long and wearisome journey 
on foot to dispose of the yarn. Her brother and 
sister were rejoiced to see her safe home again. 
She gave her brother the money which she had 
received, and he placed it in his customary bank 
of deposit ander his pillow. 





The sisters then, bidding their brother and 


their guest good-night, retired to the other room, 
and the traveler went te his rest. As the feeling 
of drowsiness gradually came over him he could 
hear indistinctly the voice of the old curate re- 
peating his evening prayers—speaking in low 
tones of voice, with which suppressed sighs were 
intermingled—and soon afterward he fell into a 
profound sleep. ; 

The next morning, after partaking of the sim- 
ple breakfast which the sisters provided for him, 
the mules were saddled and brought to the door ; 
and the traveler, receiving the most cordial ex- 
pression of thanks and good-will from the sis- 
ters, and fervent benedictions from the curate, 
resumed his solitary journey. 

We do not give this narrative to our readers 
on account of any interest which we suppose them 
to feel in the methods of perfecting the wool of 
the alpaca, but solely for the sake of the glimpse 
it affords us of one of the phases of life in the 
valleys of the Andes. 


ELEPHANTS SALUTING. 


Ovr illustration on page 205 affords a striking in- 
stance of the high degree of training to which the 
elephant may be brought. The scene was sketch- 
ed at Dinapore, India, where a large squad of ele- 
phants was picketed. On this occasion the com- 
mandant of the station was mspecting them, and 
as he passed down the line the word ‘‘ Sulaam 
kurro” was loudly shouted by the mahouts, who 
themselves made a low salaam, as the elephants 
immediately poised their trunks perpendicularly 
in the air. Each elephant is tied by the fore- 
leg to a picket driven into the ground, and is 
thereby kept in his place; the chain or rope used 
for this purpose seemed inadequately slight and 
weak, and, indeed, it would require but a small 
effort on the part of the animal to free himself; 
but his sense of duty forbids this, and so accus- 
tomed are these docile creatures to second the 
will of their keepers that a very small cord would, 
in most cases, be sufficient to keep them in their 
places. 


WAR NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


INGENUITY OF PRUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 

Tue French hate the Germans with a terrible 
hatred ; they are exasperated beyond measure at 
the manner in which the Germans have conduct- 
ed the war in France; but being themselves an 
ingenious people, they are mightily struck with 
the ingenuities of the enemy. ‘Thus there was 
a Prussian battery at Breteuil which for a time 
received the fire of Mont Valérien without any 
apparent effect, much to the astonishment of the 
gunners in the fort. ‘They were extremely puz- 
zled, and sought the point of attack with double 
care. Then they discovered the cause of their 
failure. It seems that the Prussians flashed 
powder at some distance from the embrasures 
of their battery, and thus contrived to misdirect 
for some time the heavy fire of Mont Valérien. 
Then there is another contrivance of the Prus- 
sians which has taken the fancy of the French. 
It is that their sentinels wear white cloaks when 
they stand against walls, green ones when they 
appear in the fields, brown ones for the woods, 
and gray ones for the mist. ‘‘ Tiens, tiens!” 
says the Parisian, with an appearance of disdain, 
in which there is an under-tone of admiration ; 
‘*their <vicks are without number.” ‘* But,” 
says another, ‘*I will tell you one of their tricks 
which deserves praise, and from which we might 
learn a lesson. They go about their work very 
quietly ; we make too much noise with our clari- 
ons and drums—we warn the enemy of our move- 
ments a mile off. How much better is their low 
whistle! Their people hear it well enough, and 
we do not hear it at all. But talking of whistles,” 
the conversation goes on, ‘‘have you heard of 
that other dodge? ‘The other night they man- 
aged a reconnoissance in the woods of Clamart 
by means of hootings like so many owls. Our 
fellows heard the hooting, and could not make 
out what it was at first. ‘They have got a little 
instrument to hoot with.” ‘Then says another: 
** Quite as good as the owl is the dog trick. The 
outposts at Creteil have a dog who watches for 
them, and barks when any one approaches.” 
Then yet another: ‘*Oh, they are ingenious 
enough ; and that dog reminds me that they like 
to take things easy. We made a reconnoissance 
to the Maison Blanche the other day, We found 
one of the houses with a large room loopholed. 
But if you imagine that the Prussians stand be- 
fore these loopholes, you are mistaken. They 
sit on chairs. In another house there were no 
chairs—they had to sit on planks; but, to make 
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| wreck it is possible to imagine. A kind lady, 


well known here, had given a friend and myself 
the invitation to visit the hospital; and as our 
good conductress cheered that bandaged and 
shapeless mass of suffering humanity until she 
drew from it a painful smile, I mused for the fif 
tieth time upon the utter senselessness and bru- 
tality of this war. I spoke to the patient, and 


| had to bend dow low to catch his feeble and oft- 





the benches easier for the rotund sentinels, they | 


had got the pillows from the bed in the next 
room, and therewithal made cushions to repose 
upon.” ‘There is another story of a loophole. 
It was a good big one—in fact, a window. ‘The 
French saw a man’s head there, evidently the 
man on guard. It was daring too much, and 
they peppered him with their Chassepots. But 
every time a shot took effect, and they began a 
crow for triumph, back comes another sentinel, 
showing himself at the window as brave as ever, 
They killed him off; he was replaced by a third. 
Him also they killed; and a fourth, and a fifth, 
and a sixth. They admired the pluck of these 
fellows coming to the window like that, one after 
another, to be shot. At last they found that it 
was only a lay-figure. 
AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

‘*T went,” says a correspondent, ‘‘to pay a 
visit to one of the German sufferers, who lies in 
a precarious condition. in the hospital at the pal- 
ace of Versailles. A of a shell struck 
him across the face, and, although he is quite 
sensible and able to speak, the poor fellow pre- 
sents the most ghastly appearance of a human 





repeated attempts at articulation, which at length 
I understood to be an inquiry after his brother. 
‘I have been here some days,’ he said, ‘and my 
brother has not come to see me. Will you send 
him to me? I want to see him,’ he continued, 
with great difficulty. ‘He wishes to see his 
brother ; do you know where he is to be found?’ 
I asked ; and before I could understand the mean- 
ing glances of the lady, the patient broke in rap- 
idly, with a burst of energy: ‘Fifth Jagers, 
Ville d’Avray !’ and his glazed eyes rolled quick- 
ly and suspiciously from one to the other. ‘ You 
will see him soon; but you must be quiet now,’ 
was the reply, as we bade him good-by, and 
stepped on tip-toe to another bedside. ‘ His 
brother was killed by his side by the same shell 
which wounded him; buat he must not know it, 
poor fellow !’ was the whispered information giv- 
en, while I noticed that his looks still followed 
us,” 





HOOD-WINKING THE UHLANS. 


AN amusing incident occurred in a small farm- 
house near Bapaume when the Uhlans made 
their first appearance in the neighborhood. A 
fine fat pig formed part of the farmer's stock, and 
its safety created considerable anxiety to both the 
farmer and his wife. On the suggestion of the 
latter the pig was instantly slaughtered and 
dressed. This operation was scarcely concluded 
when the Uhlans’ near approach was announced. 
Without loss of time madame placed a table in 
the centre of their room, or house-place, on which 
she directed her husband to place the carcass of 
the pig, over which she immediately threw a 
clean sheet. Candles were instantly lighted and 
placed around the table, and a chapelle ardente 
was improvised. ‘‘ If the Uhlans come, you will 
say I am dead ;” and, so whispering, she with- 
drew. ‘The tread of horses came up to the door ; 
the farmer and the other members of his family 
immediately knelt around the dead body. The 
Uhlans, opening the door, entered the house. 
The leader halted, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Morto ?” 
** Oui, oui,” said the mourning husband ; ‘‘ it is 
my wife who is dead.” The Uhlans withdrew, 
the wife came from her hiding-place, and the pig 
was not eaten by the Prussians. 





THE NEW GERMAN FRONTIER. 


In reference to the various lines of frontier 
which have been sketched out by German politi- 
cians as a compensation for their sacrifices in the 
war, ‘* the most ambitious scheme propounded,” 
says a correspondent, ‘‘commences with a pro- 
posal to annex the strip of France which lies be- 
tween the Meuse and Belgium on the north, mak- 
ing the German frontier begin at a line drawn 
from Charlemont to Givet, and taking in Mé- 
zitres and Sedan. But the less sanguine would 
be content with a frontier on a line drawn be- 
tween Longwy and Montmédy (included), and 
following the bank of the Meuse to Metz, and 
including that strong place; then running south 
and east by Pont-i-Mousson to the line of the 
Seille, taking in Marsal and the coal and iron 
fields of the district, and Phalsbourg, ete. Here 
there is a divergence of opinion. Some would 
take the line of the Saar, and strike down to 
St. Dié, Marle-aux-Ménes, and so by Thann and 
Mulhouse to Belfort (included). Others would 
demand the Meurthe up to Luneville and Nancy, 
which might or might not be left to France, as 
matters turned out, and then come south on the 
Moselle at Remiremont, and from it draw a line 
to Belfort. From Belfort there is no doubt that 
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that the new art of compressing printed ma: 
into a small compass will not stop here. Ite 
little larger than that occupied by “nn 
stamp, the matter of an octavo volume might } 

made to cover not more than two of its san 
pages, and a library could be reduced to +), . i 
mensions of the smallest prayer-book,” ied 
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GARIBALDI AND HIS Corps. 

A Letter from Dijon, in the Cross (,,-,, 
of Berlin, dated January 15, says: ‘| find my. 
self here in the midst of Garibaldi’s Army -s 
tne Vosges. ‘The streets of the old capital of 
the Dukes of Burgundy are filled with red-sh i 
and francs-tireurs. Mobiles are also stron iy 
represented. ‘The railway station is crammed 
with troops, and accessions are daily arriving 
The Vosges army, since the German attack 6, 
Autun, has grown to a very respectable strencth, 
All the divisions are in uniform, and mostly far. 
nished with breech-loaders. The Genoes® Ji. 
gers are armed with Chassepots, and with the 
Spaniards form Garibaldi’s body-guard. May, 
of the franes-tireurs are equipped with Rem. 
ington rifles, which, according to competent per- 
sons, have proved the best weapon in this war 
Garibaldi’s quarters are at the Prefecture. 9; 
also the offices of the staff, at the head of which 
is Colonel Bordone, a very intelligent man, by: 
little acquainted with war. He was formerly a 
physician. Though of Italian descent, he js 
French by birth, and more attached to his ney 
country than to Italy. He is disliked by the 
greater part of the Italians in the army, and js 
violently attacked in the Italian papers. Tw 
well-known officers, Colonels Lobbia and Canzio. 
are on the staff. The former recently receive: 
the command of a brigade. Both have express- 
ed to me their conviction that a skillfully con- 
ducted guerrilla war might bring the Gernans 
into great difficulties if systematically and per- 
sistently carried on at all points. Both Ricciotti 
and Menotti Garibaldi are with their corps at 
advanced posts. I visited General Bosak, who 
commands the First Brigade, and became well 
known in the last Polish rising, and was received 
with the greatest civility. 1 found in his tent 
several Poles, including a Major Bolidan, who 
formerly served in the Russian army. General 
Bosak is much beloved in the army, and is a 
brave and skillful officer, trained in the Cauca- 
sus. The artillery was hitherto the weak point 
of the Vosges army. Three weeks ago Gari- 
baldi had little more than a few batteries of smal! 
mountain-guns drawn by mules, Recently mat- 
ters have quite altered. He has received no 
only a sufficient number of field-guns, but mi 
trailleuses, with which he will very probably 
make a stand against the Prussian artillery. | 
have seen Garibaldi twice; his snow-white bean! 
and pale face give him the appearance of a wat 
rior nearing the grave. His wounds do not pei 
mit him to walk or ride; he is carried in a \it- 
ter, whence he gives orders during the battle 





GERMAN WAR TROPHIES. 

Tue Staats Anzeiger states that up to the 
end of 1870 the war trophies of the German ar- 
mies had amounted to 11,160 officers and 333,885 
men (unwounded prisoners), 4640 guns, and 115 
eagles and colors. Of the prisoners 232 officers 
and 25,490 men belong to Alsace and German 
Lorraine, and 78,995 are unable to read or write, 
while 6250 can only read; 48 officers and 5s6 
men have died, and 38 officers and 48 men have 
deserted. 





HONORS TO GENERAL UHRICH. 

Tue municipal authorities of Strasburg have 
just forwarded to General Uhrich, at Montreux, 
a diploma constituting him a citizen of the place 
which he so gallantly defended. This was onl) 
the fulfillment of a resolution adopted during the 


| last few days of the siege, and the German rulers 


Montbéliard, inside a line drawn southward, and | 


thence a stwip between the Doubs and the Swiss 
frontier, would be sought, so as to include the 
railway from Paris to Neufchatel at Pontarlier. 
This would give Germany a safe frontier against 
her aggressive neighbor, and place a broad, thick 
veil between the longing eyes of France and her 
Rhine boundary.” 





HOW THE “TIMES” WAS SENT INTO PARIS. 


Tue London Times of January 31 says: ** At- 
tempts to establish a ready communication be- 
tween the beleaguered inhabitants in Paris and 
their relatives and friends beyond the German 
lines have given rise to many contrivances which 
are not unlikely to make a new era in the his- 
tory of aeronautics and photography. Among 
them may be mentioned the ingenious device by 
which the matter of two whole pages of the Times 
has been transmitted from London to Paris. 
This has been accomplished by photography. 
Those pages of the paper which contained com- 
munications to relatives in Paris were photo- 
graphed with great care by the London Stereo- 
scopic and Photographic Company, on pieces of 
thin and almost transparent paper, about an inch 
and a half in length by an inch in width. On 
these impressions there could be seen by the naked 
eye only two legible words, ‘ The Times,’ and 
six narrow brown bands, representing the six 
columns of printed matter forming a page of the 
newspaper. Under the microscope, however, 
the brown spaces became legible, and every line 
of the newspaper was found to have been distinct- 
ly copied, and with the greatest clearness, The 
photographs were sent to Bordeaux for trans- 
mission thence by carrier pigeon to Paris. When 
received there they were magnified, by the aid of 
the magic-lantern, to a large size, and thrown 
upon a screen. A staff of clerks immediately 
transcribed the messages, and sent them off to 
the places indicated by the advertisers. The 
success of this experiment gives rise to the hope 








had a sufficient respect for the General to offer 
no opposition to the measure. 





SUMMARY JUSTICE ON THE BATTLE-FIELD 


One incident of the battle before Paris was 
(says a correspondent) very peculiar. A mati 
was shot on the field for a crime. He was & 
private in the 119th regiment of the line. He 
had, for some reason or other, perhaps not ¢\- 
pecting to be discovered, shot his captain in the 
battle. Summary justice was executed upon hit 
Half a dozen men were told aside to shoot him 
He fell, but not dead, it seems. By-and-by came 
the ‘ brancardiers,” as they are called—that 's. 
the stretcher-bearers—and see a wounded but liv- 
ing man on the field. ‘They propose to carry ren 
away. ‘The soldiers of the regiment see wit 
they are doing, and warn them off. They find 
that the man they had shot is still alive. They 
lift him up to see if he can stand, intending 
shoot him again; but he falls flat on the ground 
with a heavy thud. A soldier levels his gu" *' 
him as he lies on the ground, apparently quite 
conscious. The ball hits, but does not take ef- 
fect. ‘The man still lives. ‘Then another soldie 
comes forward and tries. There is something 
wrong with his gun, and it does not go Oo". , 
third soldier then tries, and he at last succeev 
He sends a ball through the head of the poo! 
wretch who had killed his captain. A —- 
horrible enough in itself, but an execution a 
this in the midst of it is worse than all. ~ 
haps a few more executions would be of > +. 
the discipline of the French army. The rept! 
lican authorities are much too mild to the 1" 
of the soldiers, 





A PARIS RESTAURANT. 

‘ Wuen I went into the restaurant to dine 
day,” writes a “ besieged resident”—**!t © the 
best restaurant in Paris just now—the —_ 
brought me the usual cover ; but he said, won 
you brought your bread with you? We have 
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Since bread is so strictly rationed all 
ur friends will have to bring their own bread. 
pte ‘No. I have no bread—I did not know 
’ s1ees to bring my portion with me. Try and 
~ e some for to-day. I shall know better to- 
ge aan ’ He brought me a small piece of un- 
ryolesome-looking bread, which I could not eat. 
t “ pened to be ill, and took a capricious but 
ae hatred to this piece of bread. In — 
¢ my eternal enmity I put it on the opposite side 
. he little square table at which I was dining, 
aps arded it at a distance. Presently came 
to dine at the tables near me. _On my 
left side came to sit a captain in the uniform of 
the Eclaireurs de Seine anda colonel of Mobiles ; 
on my right a young lady dressed in black, and 
jemure as a Quakeress, but evidently of a class 
for which Paris is famous. In a little while my 
companions to right and lett had eaten up their 
bread, and began to look wistfully at mine. Says 
the colonel of Mobiles to me—a stranger whom 
I had never before met—‘ Monsieur, are you go- 
ing to eat your bread, or are you going to take it 
wat 2 Jfnot, may I have some of it? You 
may have it all, colonel; I have had enough. 
He took half of it, and shared that half with his 
friend the captain; whereupon struck in Mlle. 
Cocotte, saying, ‘And may I have the other 
half? Permit me.’ This is a trifling incident 
the sharing of a bit of bread, which a sick man 
was unable to eat, between a couple of soldiers 

da lady of Lorette; but it is characteristic of 
ie dav: and I could not help feeling that those 
=e chewed their slender portion of half-baked 
bread to-day—a portion so small and so bitter 
that it may be taken as the symbol of many pri- 
vations, and must awaken many fears—would, 
if they were capable of serious thought, be led, 
.s they made the most of their hard fare, to 
think with all the more gloom of General Tro- 
chu’s failure at Buzenval, and of Chanzy’s re- 


treat upon Mayence. 


bread. 


and reg. 


others 





WILLING PRISONERS. 

Ay amusing incident is told by a correspond- 
eut, which illustrates the utterly demoralized con- 
dition of the French army. ‘Two dragoons found 
themselves surrounded and about to be taken 
prisoners by thirty Mobiles. One of them could 
speak a little French, and one of the French sol- 
liers was an Alsatian, who could speak a little 
German; there was thus no difficulty in com- 
municating. ‘The dragoons refused to surren- 
der, on an entirely new and original ground. 
“If we go with you,” said they, ‘* we shall share 
vour discomfort; but if you come with us you 
will share our comfort, and escape all the dan- 
gers and hardships of the war. On the whole, 
yon will gain far more in letting us take you than 
by making prisoners of us.” This reasoning 
proved irresistible, and the two dragoons rode 
back to their regiment with their thirty Mobiles 
following them like sheep. The Grand Duke 
was so much pleased with the tact which the two 
lragoons had displayed upon the occasion that 
he made them each a handsome present, which, 
slas! one of them was not destined long to en- 
jor, for he was shot dead in the action a few 

irs later. 


CORAL AND CORAL REEFS. 


lu polypes which give rise to the white coral 
e found, it may be said, in the seas of all parts 
the world; but in the temperate and cold 
weans they are scattered and comparatively 
small in size, so that the skeletons of those which 
die do not accumulate in afy considerable quan- 
tty. But it is otherwise in the greater part of 
the ocean which lies in the warmer parts of the 
rld, comprised within a distance of about 
~00 miles on each side of the equator. With- 
in the zone thus bounded by far the greater part 
of the ocean is inhabited by coral polypes, which 
uot only form very strong and large skeletons, 
but associate together into great masses, like the 
thickets and the meadow turf, or, better still, the 
accumulations of peat, to which plants give rise 
on the dry land. ‘These masses of stony matter, 
eaped up beneath the waters of the ocean, be- 
come as dangerous to mariners as so much ordi- 
nary rock; and to these, as to common rock 
ridges, the seaman gives the name of “ reefs.” 
Such coral reefs cover many thousand square 
miles in the Pacific and in the Indian oceans. 
Chere is one reef, or rather great series of reefs, 
called the Barrier Reef, which stretches, almost 
continuously, for more than eleven hundred miles 
off the east coast of Australia. Multitudes of 
the islands in the Pacific are either reefs them- 
selves, or are surrounded by reefs. The Red Sea 
* lm Tany parts almost a maze of such reefs ; 
and they abound no less in the West Indies, 
“ong the coast of Florida, and even as far north 
as the Bahama Islands. But it is a very remark- 
‘ole circumstance that, within the area of what 
2 € may call the ‘‘ coral zone,” there are no coral 
tT _ the west coast of America, nor upon 
Serta —s Africa ; and it is a general fact 
the els are interrupted, or absent, opposite 
He mouths of great rivers. The causes of this 
panier caprice in the distribution of coral reefs 
“© hot far to seek. ‘The polypes which fabricate 
___ Tequire for their vigorous growth a tem- 
* ms “e which must not fall below 68° Fahren- 
- : hee ber ny ny this temperature is 
tthe samen sr : 1e distance on each side 
bout, "But eves we been mentioned, or there- 
a a ee : in the coral zone this de- 
of warmth is not everywhere to be had. On 
nd * 7 = ine, onl on the corre- 
from the icy se Faw —_ _ nts of cold water 
pole set northward and it Mga Pe 
‘er cooling influence that the o r —. 
“ious 1s free from the reef. build “| ga 
oral polypes can not live in er r re = 
: water which is ren- 
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dered brackish by floods from the land, or which 
is perturbed by mud from the same source, and 
hence it is that they cease to exist opposite the 
mouths of rivers, which damage them in both 
these ways. 

Such is the general distribution of the reef- 
building corals ; but there are some very interest- 
ing and singular circumstances to be observed in 
the conformation of the reefs, when we consider 
them individually. The reefs, in fact, are of 
three different kinds: some of them stretch out 
from the shore, almost like a prolongation of the 
beach, covered only by shallow water, and in the 
case of an island, surrounding it like a fringe 
of no considerable breadth. These are termed 
‘fringing reefs.” Others are separated by a 
channel, which may attain a width of many miles, 
and a depth of twenty or thirty fathoms or more, 
from the nearest land; and when this land is an 
island, the reef surrounds it like a low wall, and 
the sea between the reef and the land is, as it 
were, a moat inside this wall. Such reefs as 
these are called “‘ encircling” when they surround 
an island, and “ barrier” reefs when they stretch 
parallel with the coast of a continent. In both 
these cases there is ordinary dry land inside the 
reef, and separated from it only by a narrower or 
a wider, a shallower or a deeper, space of sea, 
which is called a ‘* lagoon,” or ‘‘ inner passage.” 
But there is a third kind of reef, of very common 
occurrence in the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
which goes by the name of an “atoll.” This is, 
to all intents and purposes, an encircling reef, 
without any thing to encircle; or, in other words, 
without an island in the middle of its lagoon. 
The atoll has exactly the appearance of a vast, 
irregularly oval, or circular, breakwater, inclos- 
ing smooth water in its midst. The depth of 
the water in the lagoon rarely exceeds twenty 
or thirty fathoms, but outside the reef it deep- 
ens with great rapidity to two hundred or three 
hundred fathoms. ‘The depth immediately out- 
side the barrier, or encircling reefs, may also be 
very considerable; but at the outer edge of a 
fringing reef it does not amount usually to more 
than twenty or twenty-five fathoms; in other 
words, from one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

Thus, if the water of the ocean could be sud- 
denly drained away, we should see the atolls ris- 
ing trom the sea-bed like vast truncated cones, 
and resembling so many volcanic craters, except 
that their sides would be steeper than those of an 
ordinary voleano., In the case of the encircling 
reefs, the cone, with the inclosed island, would 
look like Vesuvius with Monte Nuovo within the 
old crater of Somma; while, finally, the island 
with a fringing reef would have the appearance 
of an ordinary hill, or mountain, girded by a vast 
parapet, within which would lie a shallow moat ; 
and the dry bed of the Pacitic might afford 
grounds for an inhabitant of the moon to specu- 
late upon the extraordinary subterranean activity 
to which these vast and numerous ‘* craters” bore 
witness ! 

When the structure of a fringing reef is inves- 
tigated, the bottom of the lagoon is found to be 
covered with fine whitish mud, which results 
from the breaking up of the dead corals. Upon 
this muddy floor there lie, here and there, grow- 
ing corals, or occasionally great blocks of dead 
coral, which have been torn by storms from the 
outer edge of the reef, and washed into the la- 
goon. Shell-fish and worms of various kinds 
abound ; and fish, some of which prey upon the 
coral, sport in the deeper pools. But the corals 
which are to be seen growing in the shallow wa- 
ters of the lagoon are of a different kind from 
those which aboand on the outer edge of the reef, 
and of which the reef is built up. Close to the 
seaward edge of the reef, over which, even in 
calm weather, a surf almost always breaks, the 
coral rock is incrusted with a thick coat of a sin- 
gular vegetable organism, which contains a great 
deal of lime—the so-called Nullipara. Beyond 
this, in the part of the edge of the reef which is 
always covered by the breaking waves, the living, 
true reef-polypes make their appearance, and in 
different forms coat the steep seaward face of the 
reef to a depth of one hundred or even one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Beyond this depth the 
sounding-lead rests, not upon the wall-like face 
of the reef, but on the ordinary shelving sea bot- 
tom; and the distance to which a fringing reef 
extends from the land corresponds with that at 
which the sea has a depth of twenty or five-and- 
twenty fathoms. 

If, as we have supposed, the sea could be sud- 
denly withdrawn from around an island provided 
with a fringing reef, such as the Mauritius, the 
reef would present the aspect ofa terrace, its sea- 
ward face, a hundred feet or more high, bloom- 
ing with the animal flowers of the coral, while its 
surface would be hollowed out into a shallow and 
irregular moat-like excavation. 

The coral mud which occupies the bottom of 
the lagoon, and with which all the interstices of 
the coral skeletons which accumulate to form the 
reef are filled up, does not proceed from the 
washing action of the waves alone; innumerable 
fishes, and other creatures which prey upon the 
coral, add a very important contribution of fine- 
ly triturated calcareous matter; and the corals 
and mud becoming incorporated together, grad- 
ually harden and give rise to a sort of limestone 
rock, which may vary a good deal in texture, 
Sometimes it remains friable and chalky, but, 
more often, the infiltration of water, charged 
with carbonic acid, dissolves some of the calca- 
reous matter, and deposits it elsewhere in the in- 
terstices of the nascent rock, thus gluing and ce- 
menting the particles together into a hard mass ; 
or it may even dissolve the carbonate of lime 
more extensively, and redeposit it in a crystal- 
line form. On the beach of the lagoon, where 
the coral sand is washed into layers by the ac- 
tion of the waves, its grains become thus fused 
together into strata of a limestone so hard that 





they ring when struck with a hammer, and in- 
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| clined at a gentle angle, corresponding with that 


of the surface of the beach. The hard parts of 
the many animals which live upon the reef be- 
come embedded in this coral limestone, so that a 
block may be full of shells of bivalves and uni- 
valves, of sea-urchins, and even sometimes in- 
closes the eggs of turtles in a state of petrifaction. 
The active and vigorous growth of the reef goes 
on only at the seaward margins, where the poly- 
pes are exposed to the wash of the surf, and are 
thereby provided with an abundant supply of air 
and of food. The interior portion of the reef 
may be regarded as almost wholly an accumula- 
tion of dead skeletons. Where a river comes 
down from the land there is a break in the reef, 
for the reasons which have been already mention- 
ed. 

The origin and mode of formation of a fring- 
ing reef, such as that just described, are plain 
enough. ‘The embryos of the coral polypes have 
fixed themselves upon the submerged shore of 
the island, as far out as they could live, namely, 
to a depth of twenty or twenty-five fathoms. 
One generation has succeeded another, building 
itself up upon the dead skeletons of its predeces- 
sor. ‘The mass has been consolidated by the in- 
filtration of coral mud, and hardened by partial 
solution and redeposition, until a great rampart 
of coral rock one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty feet high on its seaward face has been form- 
ed all round the island, with only such gaps as 
result from the outflow of rivers, in the place of 
sally-ports. 


THE FOOD OF BESIEGED PARIS. 


Tue sufferings of the Parisians during their 
siege have, amidst many sterner and sadder les- 
sons, taught us to realize the full force of the 
proverb that ‘* Nature creates nothing in vain.” 
The French stock-pot has always had a high 
reputation for economy and for power to trans- 
mute into wholesome and palatable food scraps 
which an American housewife would cast aside 
as worthless or even offensive. But however 
miscellaneous its contents in past times may 
have been, there was doubtless some law of ex- 
clusion, and perhaps a line was drawn between 
the national delicacy, frogs, and their congeners, 
the objects of universal loathing. Necessity, 
however, knows no law, and often teaches men 
that their most time-honored restrictions are only 
prejudices in disguise. ‘This lesson beleaguered 
Paris has taught. ‘True to her mission, she has, 
even in her sufferings, ceased not to contribute 
to the gastronomy of Europe, and may fairly 
boast that her batteries de cuisine have’ borne 
their share in keeping the investing army at bay. 

According to some calculations, Paris should 
have capitulated from starvation in about two 
months, and that she was able to defer the evil day 
proves that these calculations were based either 
upon Prussian hopes or imperfect data. The fact 
is that the Teuton, whether English or German, 
is accustomed to so much larger a proportion of 
animal food than the Frenchman that he fancies 
starvation must be the result of any diminution 
in this particular. It is stated on good authority 
that while in London the average quantity of 
meat consumed per diem is about half a pound 
to each person, it falls as low as one-sixth of a 
pound in Paris. Nor is this deficiency made up 
by an increased consumption of fish, for it is no- 
torious that no city is better supplied with this 
article of food than London, and that not for the 
tables of the wealthy alone, but for all classes of 
the community. 

But, besides this, we must take into account a 
certain boldness which our French friends dis- 
play in adapting all the gifts of nature to feeding 
purposes. Ifere there still exists a prejudice in 
many minds even against mushrooms; in France 
a vast number of funguses, which we indiscrim- 
inately call toad-stools, are highly relished. Our 
salad herbs are the products of the kitchen-gar- 
den ; our neighbors cull them from the fields and 
hedges ; and, lastly, hippophagy, which has made 
no progress among us, is an institution of respect- 
able antiquity in Paris. It is true that the de- 
mand for horse-flesh has been artificially quick- 
ened by the failure of other meat supplies; but 
long before the siege it was a recognized article 
of food in the French capital, and la viande de 
cheval was consciously eaten and openly praised. 
Some of us have no doubt partaken of, and per- 
haps relished, the same flesh ; for it is said to en- 
ter largely into the composition of potted meats, 
and, on account of its hard fibrin, is in request 
with the makers of German sausages and Bo- 
lognas. We are, however, under the impression 
that it has not hitherto been recognized as a 
competitor with beef, with which we are inclined 
to remain content, in spite of the dictum of Dr. 
Amédée Latour, that it is ‘‘ moins accentué de 
goiit, moins parfumé, moins résistant de sapidité” 
than horse-flesh. 

From hippophagy to onophagy is a slight step, 
and one which we should have described as a de- 
scent had not recent authorities assured us, on 
their own experience, that for table purposes the 
flesh of the ass is superior to that of the horse. The 
cuticle must be tough, or rendered tender bya proc- 
ess more familiar to school-boys than to cooks ; 
but there is good reason to believe that the flesh 
beneath is delicate, and in flavor not unlike veni- 
son. It is, moreover, a classical dish. Both the 
Greeks and the Romans held it in estimation, and 
it was introduced into the cuisine of the latter by 
no less a personage than Mwcenas, the friend of 
Virgil and Horace, and the leader of fashion. 

With regard to rats, eaten during the invest- 
ment of Paris, we confess to entertaining a per- 
haps unreasonable distaste. It probably requires 
the stern persuasion of a siege to convince the 
ordinary human stomach that these unpleasant 
rodents are palatable food. And yet in other 
quarters of the globe people are not so particular. 
In Brazil the negroes eat them with avidity, and 
there is not a more popular dish among the na- 
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| tive population of the West Indies than a fricas- 


see of rats which have been caught in the sugar 
plantations. We can understand that where the 
rat, who is generally a very promiscuous feeder, 
has been restricted to a vegetable diet, his flesh 
might be wholesome ; but we fear that our objec- 
tions would be insurmountable in the case of an 
animal which had been captured in the sewers of 
a great city, and nourished upon the garbage and 
offal which accumulate there. ‘To divest them 
of their repulsiveness, we should need the skill of 
a Chinese chef, whose recipe for rat-brains, with 
garlic and camphor sauce, is said to excel any 
thing that Apicius ever devised or tasted. It is 
only fair to add that Mr. Wallace, the eminent 
naturalist, has expressed his opinion that the com- 
mon idea of the food of an animal determining 
the quality of its meat is quite erroneous, and he 
cites the pertinent fact that carnivorous fish are 
not less delicate eating than herbivorous ones. 
Can the same be said of carnivorous birds ? 

The other domestic sources of meat supply 
during the investment of Paris have been cats 
and dogs. The former are no new substitutes 
for rabbits, and have been accepted as such for 
many a long year in the barriére gargotes of that 
city. Nevertheless, there is a remarkable absence 
of all precedent for employing cats as food, which 
can only be explained in one of two ways. Either 
there is in the nature of things that which forbids 
the conversion of the ‘‘ harmless necessary cat” 
to such base uses, or else the supply of the animal 
in countries where other flesh is scarce has never 
been sufficient to suggest such uses. We incline 
to the latter belief, fortified not merely by the 
story of Dick Whittington, but by the provisions 
made in the ancient laws of Wales. A lawgiver, 
who died in the year 948, enacted that the price 
of a kitling before it could see should be a penny ; 
till it caught a mouse, two-pence ; and after it had 
graduated as a mouser, four-pence . and he farther 
enacted that whoever killed the granary cat should 
forfeit as much wheat as when poured on the 
cat suspended by its tail would form a heap upon 
the floor high enough to reach the tail’s tip, 
No wonder that, thus defended, the cat bore a 
charmed life, and the reputation of a nine-fold 
Vitality. 

Dog-eating has been compared by « traveler 
to a low grade of cannibalism ; and there is cer- 
tainly something revolting in thé notion that mau, 
who has been truly called the god of the dog, 
should prey upon his votary. Yet Hippocrates, we 
suppose, spoke from experience when he described 
the flesh as a light and wholesome food, and we 
are told that it was freely eaten by the poor at 
Athens and Rome. In China the edible dog is 
a peculiar variety, resembling our Spitz dog in ap- 
pearance, and certainly suggesting that appella 
tion by its fate. It is fed principally upon vege 
tables and meal, and is said by one who has beer 
bold enough to make the experiment to be good 
eating, and to combine in itself the mingled fla. 
vors of pork and lamb. On the whole, we must 
characterize these latest additions to our cuisine 
as the offspring of necessity rather than of taste 


TEA. 


Ir is said that half the human race drink tea 
of some sort or another ; it is certain they are by 
no means agreed upon the proper method of pre 
paring and drinking it. The Chinaman puts his 
tea in a cup, pours hot water upon it, and drinks 
the infusion off the leaves; he never dreams of 
spoiling its flavor with sugar or cream. ‘The 
Japanese triturates the leaves before putting them 
into the pot. In Morocco they put green tea, a 
little tansy, and a great deal of sugar into a tea- 
pot, and fill up with boiling water. In Bokhara, 
every man carries a small bag of tea about him, 
a certain quantity of which he hands over to the 
booth-keeper he patronizes, who concocts the- 
beverage for him. ‘The Bokhariot finds it as 
difficult to pass a tea-booth as our own dram 
drinker does to go by a gin-palace. His break 
fast beverage is schitschaj—that is, tea flavored 
with milk, cream, or mutton fat in which bread 
is soaked. During the daytime sugariess green 
tea is drunk, with the accompaniment of cakes of 
flour and mutton suet. It is considered an in 
excusable breach of manners to cool the hot cup 
of tea with the breath; but the difficulty is over- 
come by supporting the right elbow in the lett 
hand, and giving a circular movement to the cuy 
How long each kind of tea takes to draw is calcu 
lated to the second; and when the can is emp- 
tied it is passed around among the company for 
each tea-drinker to take up as many leaves as can 
be held between the thumb and tinger—the leaves 
being esteemed an especial dainty. 

When Mr. Bell was traveling in Asiatic Russia 
he had to claim the hospitality of the Buratsky 
Arabs. The mistress of the tent, placing a large 
kettle on the fire, wiped it carefully with a horse's 
tail, filled it with water, and threw in some coarse 
tea and a little salt. When this was near boiling 
point she tossed the tea about with a brass ladle 
until the liquor became very brown, and then it 
was poured off into another vessel. Cleansing 
the kettle as before, the woman set it again on 
the fire, in order to fry a paste of meal and fresh 
butter. Upon this the tea and some thick cream 
were then poured, the ladle put into requisition, 
and, after a time, tle whole taken off the fire and 
set aside to cool. Half-pint wooden mugs were 
handed round, and the tea ladled into them—a tea 
forming meat and drink, and satisfying both hun- 
ger and thirst. However made, tea is a blessed 
invention for the weary traveler. Hear M. Vam- 
béry: ‘‘ The picture of a newly encamped caravan 
in the summer months and on the steppes ot 
Central Asia is a truly interesting one. While 
the camels, in the distance, but still in sight, graze 
greedily, or crush the juicy thistles, the travelers, 
even the poorest among them, sit with their tea 
cups in their hands, and eagerly sip the costly 
beverage. It is nothing more than a greenish 












warm water, innocent of sugar, and often decid- 
ediy turbid; still human art has discovered no 
food, has invented no nectar, which is so grateful, 
so refreshing in the desert as this unpretending 
drink. I have still a vivid recollection of its 
wonder-working effects. As I sipped the first 
drops a soft fire filled my veins, a fire which en- 
livened without intoxicating. The later draughts 
affected both heart and head; the eye became 
peculiarly bright, and began to gleam. In such 
moments I felt an indescribable rapture and 
sense of comfort. My companion sank in sleep ; 
I could keep myself awake, and dream with open 
eyes. 

Of all methods of making tea, that hit upon by 
Heine's Italian landlord was, perhaps, the most 
economical. Heine lodged in a house at Lucca, 
the first-floor of which was occupied by an En- 
glish family. ‘The latter complained of the cook- 
ery of Italy in general, and their landlord's in 
particular. Heine declared the landlord brewed 
the best tea he had ever tasted in the country, and, 
to convince his doubtful English friends, invited 
them to take tea with himself and his brother. 
The invitation was accepted. ‘Tea-time came, but 
notea. When the poet's patience was exhausted, 
his brother went to the kitchen to expedite mat- 
ters. There he found his landlord, who, in bliss- 
ful ignorance what company the Heines had in- 
vited, cried: ** You can get no tea, for the fam- 
ily on the first-floor have not taken tea this even- 
ing.” ‘The tea that had delighted Heine was 
made from the used leaves of the English par- 
ty, who found and made their own tea, and 
afforded the landlord an opportunity of ob- 
taining at once praise and profit by his Italian 
method of making a pot of tea. 

The Chinese, who have been tea - drinkers 
for seven hundred years at least, have not pre- 
served the name of the mortal who made the 
first cup of their national tipple. ‘The Japan- 
ese, less remiss or more inventive, tell us that 
about the-year 519, Darma, son of an Indian 
monarch named Koojurvoo, was obliged, for 
unexplained reasons, to take refuge in China, 
There he set about preaching the only true 
faith, and teaching all who chose to listen to 
him that the only way to attain happiness was 
to eat nothing but vegetables, and go without 
sleep—a doctrine that doubtless astonished if 
it did not edify the Chinese. After many 

years’ wakeful watching, this anti-Morpheusian 
prophet succumbed to the drowsy god; and 
when he awoke to a knowledge of his violation 
of his own precept, great was his self-reproach. 
Determined not to transgress a second time, 
Darma cut off his eyelids and threw them on 
the ground. Next day he found they had tak- 
en root. He naturally took an interest in 
watching this vegetable phenomenon; and, 
watching, he saw his lids gradually develop 
themselves into the plant now known as tea. 
He soon discovered (intuitively, no doubt) the 
use to be made of it, and, by discoursing there- 
on to his disciples, spread his knowledge 
abroad, and gave the world a new solace. 


AT HOME WITH THE PYTHONS. 

AmoncG the many peculiar constructions of 
nature, there is not one which appears to me 
more singular than that of the snake. To see 
a creature without legs able to glide along the 
ground with great rapidity, to climb trees, and 
though possessed with jaws of but slight power, 
yet able to crush by its embrace creatures of 
considerable strength, is really a wonderful 
sight. When, too, we find that some of these 
snakes grow to such a size as to render them 
formidable and dangerous opponents even to 
inan, they naturally are looked upon by all per- 
sons as most interesting creatures. Thus some 
few remarks as to their habits and peculiarities 
will, I trust, be interesting—especially when a 
knowledge of the private life of these monsters 
has been gained in consequence of visiting them 
in their wild homes in the African forests. 

There are several species of pythons or boa 
constrictors, inhabiting various parts of the 
world, and growing to a great size. These 
are known as the boa constrictor, the anacon- 
da, the rock snake, etc. ‘The particular species 
to which I shall here refer is called the Natal 
Rock Snake, or Port Natal Python. 

This serpent was not uncommon in the Natal 
district during my residence there many years 
ago. This fact will be evident when I state that 
the python usually lies concealed at least six 
days, and roams about in search of food one day ; 
thus, though there may be many snakes in a cer- 
tain locality, yet it is not likely that a person 
merely riding over the country should see even 
one-tenth of these. Yet, during my residence of 
two or three years at Natal, I shot seven pythons, 
each of which exceeded sixteen feet inlength. I 
killed eight or nine varying from seven to twelve 
feet in length, and I ‘‘ let off” at least a dozen 
others, whose habits I wished to study, or who 
escaped because I would not alarm the animals 
in the vicinity by firing off a gun at such unprof- 
itable game. 

The python of Natal grows to a very large 
size, and I take this opportunity of recording 
the dimensions of some of the pythons I shot. 
‘The measurements were made immediately after 
death, and when consequently the skin had neither 
stretched nor contracted. Thelargest python was 
twenty-one feet six inches in length, and measured 
twenty-seven inches round the body. It was ofa 
beautiful olive and yellow color, spotted with yel- 
low and black spots, having a gloss on its skin 
similar to that seen on a ripe plum. Another 
python that [killed measured sixteen feet, and was 
twenty-six inches in circumference. 

The weight of these creatures could only be 
roughly judged of, but a fair estimate of their 








weight can be made from the following descrip- 
tion: A rietbok that weighed ninety-five pounds | 
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| I could lift off the ground and place upon my 

pony’s back; but the python which was only six- 
| teen feet long I could not raise from the ground 
| more than a few feet, and even then a great part 
| of the creature was upon the ground. Thus, if 
I were to give a guess at the weight of such a 
snake, I should say it was two hundred pounds 
at least. 

The pythons as well as the boa constrictors de- 
stroy animals by crushing them in their folds: 
these snakes have no poisonous teeth, as have 
several smaller snakes, and are not therefore dan- 
gerous to man; at least, they are not so if he is 
armed and on the alert. Still, there is no doubt 
| that if one of these giant pythons once coiled it- 
| self round a man’s body, the man would very 
soon be so squeezed as to be suffocated, though 
the snake is, I believe, disinclined to attack a 
man. 

The first python I ever saw in its native home 
|-was a very large one. I was riding over some 
| down-land about six miles west of the Bay of Na- 
tal. Seeing the long grass moving in a suspi- 
cious manner, I rode toward it, and just caught 
sight of an enormous serpent gliding into an im- 
mense hole. This hole had been made by an 


As soon as the creature knew it was pursued, 
it made away toward some reeds and marsh, but 
the Caffre boldly pursued it, and when within a 
few yards of it hurled one of his sharp assagais 
at the monster. <A Caffre is a very good shot 
with a spear, and on this occasion he transfixed 
the python with his first shot. One assagai, how- 
ever, merely stopped the snake, but did not en- 
tirely disable it. The creature turned and show- 
ed a determination to attack its pursuer, but sev- 
eral other assagais having been driven into the 
snake, it was soon helpless, and was then pinned 
down to the ground in the manner that I had 


| seen it. 





ant-bear or a porcupine, and was big enough to | 


have allowed a man to crawl into it. 


fire, as the snake’s head was not visible, and a | 


I did not | 


Some time after this first adventure with a py- 
thon I had a very close interview with the largest 
I ever killed. Happening to be out shooting, 
and in search of buck, about six miles from Na- 
tal Bay, I was riding with a friend and attended 
by a dog. This dog was of the pointer breed, 
and was very fond of turning a buck out of cov- 
er. The country over which we were riding was 
like an English park, in which were small patch- 
es of brush-wood about the size of a comfortable 
dining-room. At one of these patches of bush 
my dog stopped, and commenced acting in a very 
unusual manner. He pointed at the bush, then 
wagged his tail as he looked round at me, then 
drew back as though afraid, and so on. I at 
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AT HOME WITH THE PYTHONS. 


dead shot was therefore impossible. Shortly aft- 
er I met a Caffre, who informed-me that this 
snake was his enemy, as it had killed and swal- 
lowed a calf of his about ten days previously. 
Upon hearing this intelligence I informed the 
Caffre of the snake’s locality, and he intimated 
his intention of watching for his enemy. 

Two days afterward I was riding in the vicini- 
ty of the snake’s residence, when I heard a Caf- 
fre shouting from a distance. Upon riding up to 
the man I found him smiling and very proud, 
the reason for which was, that on the ground was 
an enormous python pinned down by about half 
a dozen assagais, and to all appearance dead. 

Upon pacing the length of this snake, I found 
it eight good paces, so that I estimated the length 
at above twenty-three feet. 

The Caffre gave the following history of the 
capture of the monster: From sunrise in the 
morning until sunset on the day after my visit to 
his district he had watched the snake’s hole, but 
saw nothing of it. On the following morning he 
again examined the snake’s hole, and saw at once 
that it had moved out during the night. Nowa 
Caffre can follow any creature by sight just as a 
dog can by scent, and so the Caffre followed the 
trail of the serpent, and soon noticed that the 
monster was gliding toward the grazing-ground 
of his cattle, most likely with the intention of 
eating more veal. ‘This idea added speed to the 
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Caffre’s feet, and he soon came within sight of 
the python as it was slowly advancing toward its | 
prey. 


once knew that some strange game was in the | 


bush, and I suspected that it was either a leop- 
ard or a porcupine; so, dismounting from my 
horse, I ran to the bush ready for a shot, my 
friend doing the same? On looking cautiously 
into the bush, my friend started back, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘It is an enormous serpent!” At the same 
instant I saw the heavy thick body of the py- 
thon slowly gliding toward my dog. Raising my 
gun, I sent'a charge of shot into the snake’s body, 
and jumped back so as to avoid any attempt of 
the creature to spring at me. Having loaded the 
empty barrel, I approached with great caution, 
holding my gun ready, and peeping among the 
leaves and branches to catch sight of my enemy. 
It was well I did use caution, for the instant I 
moved the branches the serpent lunged forward, 
making a dart at my face as rapidly as a cat 
springs on a mouse, his enormous jaws open, and 
extended wide enough to have taken my head in 
them. I was just beyond the monster's reach, 
or he would have pulled me down on the ground 
and probably have crushed me before my friend 
could have cut or shot him. Before, however, 
another dart could be made at me, I sent a 





charge of shot into the python’s head which at 
once killed it. On dragging out with consider- 
able difficulty this serpent from the bushes, I was 
surprised at the beauty of its coloring and its 
enormous size. The size at first is deceptive: 
when an animal is seen on the ground among 
trees and bushes, it looks small, but when it is | 
handled or seen near, it looks far more formida- 








| it by squezing it, are what may | 
| inals; and yet these are but one 
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ble. So was it with this python. At first If 
cied it was little more = twelve or fo —_ 
feet in length, and that probably I ¢ 
dragged it along the ground or knocke 
against a tree if it had attacked me - 
found that two of us could scarcely d 
the ground, and that while as big 
man’s thigh, it was twenty-one feet in Jen rth 
realized what a formidable monster it oan - 
how poor a chance a man would have if he — 
allowed a serpent of this size to coil round hit “y 
I believe the largest snake I ever saw w ; 
the forests on the coast eastward of Natal. 
snake was moving through the forest apparent 
ly in search of food; but it seemed rather lazy, 
and was gliding along scarcely as fast as a child 
could walk. I was sitting down in the bust 
with my hunting Caffre, when our attention ~ 
drawn to the snake by the noise it made ene 
the leaves and broken branches. Caffres te 
great fear of any animal with which they are n ‘ 
thoroughly familiar, and this man informed y 
that the snake was a deadly poisonous one. and 
very fierce also, As, however, I recognized the 
python at once, I knew it was not poisonous, and 
so determined to follow and watch it to see what 
it wasabout. I had no fear of being attacked by 
it, for I was armed with a double-barreled gun, 
with which I could have shot the serpent, so I 
placed myself in its path and waited its ap 


Urteen 
ould have 
d its head 
but when J 
rag it along 
round as 


as in 


This 


me 





—=, proach. 


: The creature came gliding along slowly, and 
=| apparently unconscious of my presence until 
within a few yards of me. It then evidently 
had reached its home, for it gradually disap. 
peared into a large hole, coil after coil passing 
into the mysterious retreat, until at length no. 
thing was manifest but the tail of the serpent, 
From the estimation which I made at the 
time, I believe this snake was fully twenty-five 
feet in length. F 

Near the hole into which this python had 
glided there was a quantity of sand, over which 
the creature had passed. On this sand the 
trail or spoor was clearly marked, so that I at 
once examined this, in order to get my eye 
accustomed to the spoor of a large snake, and 
also to be able to judge in future what the size 
of snakes must be in order to leave certain 
marks. From the information thus gained I 
was enabled to form a very correct judgment 
of the size of snakes when I saw their traces, 
and on one occasion was astonished to see on 
the banks of a stream near Natal traces which 
could have been left only by a gigantic serpent. 

This serpent, I believe, must have been above 
thirty feet long; and my belief was strength- 
ened when I had communicated with an old 
Caffre whose kraal was near. This man as- 
serted that the snake had killed and eaten a 
half-grown cow, and that it was so long that 
its head was on one side of the stream before 
the tail had entered the water on the other side. 
On examining the stream where the snake had 
crossed, it was evident that, if this report were 
true, the snake must have been above thirty 
feet in length. 

Such a size as thirty feet seems marvelous; 
but having killed and measured a snake twen- 
ty-one feet in length, I think it very improbable 
that this particular creature was the biggest in 
the district, and thus thirty feet does not seeni 
10 me an improbable length to be attained by 
a python. 

The python, as well as other snakes that de- 
stroy animals by crushing, is very formidable 
to monkeys and baboons. These snakes clim! 
trees with great ease, and when hidden among 
the foliage can not readily be seen; thus 4 
monkey, skipping from branch to branch, sud 
denly alights on a python, is seized with the 
rapidity of a tiger's spring, is held by the pow 
erful jaws, and instantly folded over and over 
again by coils of the creature’s body, and 
crushed to death in a few seconds of time. 

The swallowing process is slowly accom- 
plished by the pythons; they swallow their an- 
imals entire. And if the creature happen to be 
a bustard, a guinea-fowl, or a duck, down go 
feathers and animal together. There is no 
picking or carving process to go through, but 
the python dines off his animal without any 
preparation. 

In the London Zoological Gardens there are 
two or three specimens of the python, thoug! 
they are small compared to those one sees 10 
their native wilderness. Still I believe two, at 
least, of those in the Gardens must be twelve 
feet long. ’ 

During a visit to the snake-house in the Gar- 
dens one Friday last autumn, I was witness of a 
curious scene between one of the largest pythons 
and a small one in the same cage. 

The large python was occupied in swallowing 
a duck, when the smaller one glided up to him, 
examined his tail, and suddenly darting at 1 as 
though it were ‘‘ game,” coiled itself round, and 
commenced trying to crush its big companion. 
The pressure was evidently unpleasant, as the 
large snake tried to free itself; but as a duck was 
half-way down its throat it seemed helpless, and 
had to endure the unpleasant squeeze. The 
keeper’s attention was soon drawn to the knotty 








| mass, and the man, by a few blows with a stick, 


and by hauling at the creatures, managed to get 
them uncoiled. 

Strange and wonderful as are many 0! a 
mal creation, there are few which seem 50 7 
mark: ‘e as the larger species of snake; creatur . 
which, ‘mb without arms, and move rapidly hee 
out legs, vho swallow their food whole, and - 
ye termed orig- 

branch of the 


snake kind. ‘The other branch, which destroys 
by a subtile and mysterious poison, 1s equally a 
marvelous, and to these we will draw attention if 
a future time, as we have had the opportum'} al 
seeing very many poisonous snakes at home in 


the ani- 


| the pride of their power. 











